On guard—at the Boeing factory in Seattle and at other « cal war industry plants. 
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SAFE-CABINETS pro- 
ts yl action” 

Priceless 
business records of al! 


You can get 


an A-1-a RATING on 
FACTS! 


Wig fectpower is as important as manpower to Na- 
tional Defense... and you can choose your own 
| priority rating! 

In the forest of facts created by today’s all out 
efforts it becomes increasingly difficult to isolate the 
important from the trivial . . . hours may be spent 
searching a ream of records to locate a single essen- 
tial detail... or important facts may remain buried and 
result in costly slow-ups. 


SPOTLIGHTING FACTS 


Remington Rand, in co-operation with leading 
defense manufacturers and service executives, has 
developed plans for speeding and controlling the 
recordsof PRODUCTION, PROGRESS, PLANNING, 
INVENTORY, MATERIALS SCHEDULING, PRI- 
ORITIES, PROCUREMENT and PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATION ... plans that create control, elim- 
inate guessing. Bring to the surface hidden facts, pre- 
vent delays. Speed production, cut costs. 

Remington Rand's ‘Machinery of Management” 
spotlights all the facts'—and is vital material for the 


sacecaues 


Pee EERE ES SF 


maintenance of efficient service! Reduced to a 
solute minimum is the time spent by executi, 
analyzing manufacturing conditions from ord: 
and raw materials to finished assemblies and ship; 
dates . . . decimated is the time spent in clerical su; 
vision .. . Clerical efficiency is, in a great many ca 
doubled . . . routines become routine—actions 
should be automatic are automatic—nothing is left ; 
chance, gamble, guesswork—important facts can't 
overlooked! 


REMINGTON RAND KNOWS THE 
ANSWERS TO YOUR RECORD PROBLEMS 


Remington Rand Safe-Cabinet equipment and KAR. 
DEX Visible Systems of Control serve in all defense 
industries. For some company somewhere we've un- 
doubtedly helped solve the record problem most vex- 
ing to you today. Too, we probably have a printed, 
illustrated educational release that supplies the full 
story in an easily read and digested fashion. Write us 
today about your most pressing record problem. Let 
us prove to you we can “deliver the goods’! Remington 
Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. Branches Everywhere. 
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DO YOUR PART-—-NOW 


ODAY every American has but one purpose 
—to help defend our Country. All cannot 
fight in defense of the Nation. But every American 
can take a direct and immediate part—by buying 
United States Defense Bonds and Stamps. At 
least fifteen million men, women and children 


have already done so. 


The Government asks every American to invest 
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in Defense Bonds and Stamps — systematically, 


Tn NS 
H | mar or week after week—for his own good and for his 


N RANI a ~ a country’s good. 


cn Uy pe : The Treasury Department offers a convenient 
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st exact method of buying these Bonds out of current in- 
of r 

and c neliceassepniniagy come. This is called the Voluntary Payroll Allot- 


B comm § Because it expresses so well the spirit of America today, 
this statue of The Minute Man at Concord, by Daniel 
Chester French, has been chosen by the Treasury De- more than seven thousand business organizations. 
partment as the symbol of United States Defense Bonds. 


ment Plan. It is already in successful operation in 


If you would like further information about 
this practical method of helping to defend 
America, write or telephone Defense Bond head- 
quarters in your State—any bank or postoffice 
will supply the address. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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POWER-PLANT INSURANCE BY POWER-PLANT ENGINEERS 


Tovay the stern requirements of defense production are calling 
for heavy and continuous power output in many of the country’s 
industrial plants. The power-plant is “on the spot.” It must 
not fail! For when power fails, production stops. 

With so much at stake these days, plant management more 
than ever needs the kind of insurance counsel and protection 
whose first objective is to keep power-plants going. This is the 
kind which has been furnished for 75 years by Hartford Steam 
Boiler, an insurance company entirely engineering in character. 
A very substantial proportion of Hartford’s income is devoted 
to maintaining a nation-covering field force of more than 400 
inspectors, highly trained for just this job alone. They work 
under the experienced supervision of a large headquarters 
engineering staff to discover and eliminate the defective con- 
ditions from which power-plant failures arise. 

That those who understand power-plants appreciate the value 
of Hartford Steam Boiler’s protection and service, may be in- 
dicated by their choice of this one company to write such a 
preponderant share of this specialized line, and by the fact that 
Hartford is commissioned to shop-inspect more than 90% of 
America’s industrial power boilers during their 
construction. Your own broker or agent will 
gladly tell you why. 


Covers: Boilers * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines * Pressure Vessels * Electrical Equipment 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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‘Luean’s a Long Distance telephone bridge from your town 
to the rest of America. It was planned and built to carry the 
traffic of a busy business day — and low toll rates were 
worked out on that basis. 


But once a year, on Christmas Eve and Christmas Day, 
many more people than the telephone bridge can possibly 
accommodate try to use it at the same time. 

Naturally, there are tie-ups and delays. Some folks never 
get on the bridge at all. For that, we're sincerely sorry. 

And it wouldn't be sensible to build great amounts of 
expensive facilities that would be used only one or two days 
in the 365. 

What we shall do is to use every circuit we have and put 
on every operator that can be useful — and do the best 
we can. 

Telephone people will be working all through the holi- 
day to make it a happy Christmas. Will you, for your part, 
please be patient if there are delays in reaching your far- 
away friends and relatives? We'll appreciate it. 
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|THE COVER 


Business moved this week to guard against war hazards. Soldiers, lik: 
pictured on this week's cover at Seattle’s Boeing factory, were on 
at key defense plants. Industrialists flooded the Army, Navy, OCD 
officials, and trade associations with demands for advice on prot 
property against air raids and saboteurs—page 17. 


C’S OF VICTORY PROGRAM 


Conversion, construction, and conservation—these were the lines . 
which the High Command of our war production program moved 
week. Inevitably, all three involved a fourth C—curtailment of ¢: 
raw materials. This week—page 15—automobiles, tires, washers, i1 
ranges were among those hit. 


NOT SO QUIET IN THE WEST 


When enemy planes were reported off the Pacific Coast, business there 
found out overnight what it meant to be at war. It meant a spectacular 
boom in sales of all blackout apparatus and an equally spectacular slump 
in sales of almost everything else, a shift in working hours, disruption of 
transportation and utility schedules, a rise in newspaper sales but a drop 
in newspaper advertising—page 19. 


FROM BRITAIN—PREVIEW FOR AMERICA 


“Could the government force a great many plants making civilian goods 
to shut down and turn their business over to a few plants left open?” 
The answer is that the British war government has done just that. You 


will find it on page 17 in the first of a timely series of reports on what 
happened in Great Britain after Dunkerque, presented as a preview of 
what can happen in the United States after Pearl Harbor. 


AXIS BLACKOUT 


Material for the “Preview from Britain” series comes from Business 
Week’s London Bureau. In the same week, the Editors at last lose con- 
tact with the Berlin Bureau, whose widely reprinted radio and cable 
reports in these pages have built up a fine record of foreign service that 
goes back to 1929, when Hitler seemed a threat to Germany alone, and 
scarcely that. Incidentally, Berlin service outlasted that from Tokyo by 
six months. That long ago, the Japanese military visited Business W eck’s 
Tokyo correspondent and his freedom to report on their country’s steadil\ 
intensifying war economy ended. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin 7 ‘Transportation 


Figures of the Week. . Labor and Management 
The Outlook Insurance 


War—and Business Abroad... . |” Ea eee arene res 
Production .. The Monthly Index 

New Products Commodities 

Marketing The Trading Post 
Regional Market Outlook The Trend 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Rounding Out Executive Powers 


Congress this week was disposing of 
the formalities incident to putting the 
country on a complete war footing. Most 
importantly, these involved legislation 
extending the draft age and giving the 
President the powers which Wilson had 
in 1917—power to establish censorship, 
to reorganize the government, to control 
alien property, and to waive competitive 
bidding on all government contracts. 

The rounding out of executive au- 
thority, however, was largely a routine 
operation, for it had already been pushed 
to near-wartime level by the earlier dec- 
larations of the “limited” and “full” 
emergencies. 

That’s why major interest in Wash- 
ington this week was focused on the 
handling of the wartime labor problem 
rather than on legislative enactments. 


Labor’s Comeback 


Labor was in its weakest strategic posi- 
tion in years just before Pearl Harbor. 
Even Administration stalwarts were 
conceding that some of the drastic fea- 
tures of the Smith bill would become 
law. War, followed by labor’s immedi- 
ate release of no-strike declarations 
which evinced a clear commitment of 
all but the die-hards to continuous pro- 
duction, reversed the whole picture. 

In calling the industry-labor confer- 
ence, the President forestalled strike 
legislation, and he laid the groundwork 
for a deal that the Administration has 
wanted for a long time. 


Participating with Management 


Labor will make some concessions at 
the conference (page 14). It will accept 
a War Labor Board, a cooling-off pe- 
riod, arbitration instead of stoppages, 
and wage contracts that will last through 
the war although subject to adjustment. 

A pattern for industry-wide collective 
bargaining is likely. There will be some 
benefits for labor—equal pay for women, 
for instance—but its major gain prob- 
ably won’t appear in the minutes of the 
conference. at will be greater par- 
ticipation by labor in the management 
of the war industries—somewhat reminis- 
cent of C.I.0.’s Murray Plan for regula- 
tion of production by management-labor 
“industry councils.” 


The Deal Takes Form 
Indications that such a deal is in the 


a appearing all over Washing- 
ton. Most striking is Hillman’s open 
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promotion of the C.I.O. plan for ex- 
pansion of copper. A management-labor 
meeting under Hillman’s aegis is already 
working out a formula for continuous 
mine operation, reopening of low-cost 
diggings, and mobilization of an ade- 
quate labor force. 


Kaiser for Odlum? 


Labor pressure is seen behind the cur- 
rent drive to give OPM’s Contract Dis- 
tribution Division a more dynamic chief 
than Floyd Odlum. Henry J. Kaiser, a 
West Coast construction man who has 
already put himself into the magnesium 
and shipbuilding businesses in a big 
way, is being mentioned for the job— 
notably by Hillman. 


Needed: Men for the Ships 


Labor’s new réle is evidenced by the 
participation of the seagoing unions in 
conferences between ship operators and 
the Maritime Commission on the man- 
power problem which is posed by the 
prospect of 1,200 new vessels next year. 
To get 40,000 more seamen and 10,000 
officers, possibilities are being canvassed 
of higher wages, pay for learners, plus a 
job stretch-out system. 


Labor Allocations Ahead 


Look for labor allocations if this and 
similar moves in other key industries 
fail to bring the labor force up to war 
strength. Ambassador Winant in Lon- 
don has been filling diplomatic pouches 
with dope for the Social Security Board 
on how England works such a system. 
SSB has combined the directorships of 
the Bureau of Employment Security and 
the U.S. Employment Service into the 
single person of John J. Corson. 

The employment service will doubt- 
less be federalized under the President's 
new reorganization power. Corson is 
gearing it to handle labor priorities when 
they come. 


Mobilizing Man Power 


Draft deferments are going to be 
harder to get except for indisputably es- 
sential skilled workers in essential war 
industries. Inevitably, America’s dwin- 
dling pool of labor supply will be drained 
further as a result of the War Depart- 
ment’s new conscription bill, now being 
pushed through Congress by Brig. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service Ad- 
ministrator. 

The bill specifies registration of all 
men from 18 to 64, inclusive, although 


only those from 21 to 44, inclusive, 
would be subject to military service ac- 
cording to the House bill that was passed 
this week. ‘The War Department wants 
data on the larger group, “‘just in case,” 
and the information obtained will also 
be used by civilian defense agencies—to 
staff home defense units, to route work- 
ers to war-industry jobs. Ihe potential 
soldier pool is estimated at 6,000,000 


Rationing Tires 


New tires will be available for sale 
after Jan. 4 only to essential civilian 
users who will be granted ration cards 
by state and local boards being set up 
by OPA through state defense councils. 
Meanwhile, the ban on all sales of new 
tires has been extended from Dec. 22 
to Jan. 4. After that date sales will be 
limited to individuals and agencies re- 
quiring them for “maintenance of indus 
trial efficiency and civilian health.” 
Controls also will be established over 
sales of retreaded tires and the retread- 
ing of tires. 


For Joint Planning 


Consideration of a supreme allied war 

council, now in the talk stage, is wel- 
come to the Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board. Because the U.S. is the 
biggest arsenal of democracy, SPAB must 
lay down plans assuring production by 
U.S. industry of the necessary weapons 
of war for all the Allies. But SPAB now 
gets a minimum of foreign advice except 
from the British. SPAB officials argue 
that if a unified military command is 
important, then an over-all supply plan- 
ning and production body for all the 
Allies should be created. 
@ Or Else—SPAB could do the job, it’s 
suggested, with advisers from Britain, 
China, Dutch, South and Central Amer- 
ica and Russia. 


What Lease-Lend Money Buys 


Food supplies will continue for sev- 
eral months to be the largest item in this 
country’s lease-lend deliveries, though 
original plans called for a sharp stepup 
of plane and ship deliveries in the next 
six months. Heavy-bomber losses in the 
Pacific, and the new strain on shipping 
over unexpectedly long supply routes ne- 
cessitate immediate shifts in foreign de- 
livery schedules. Nonetheless, the Pres- 
ident in his third quarterly report on 
lease-lend showed that $9,000,000,000 
(of the $12,972,000,000 already voted) 
has been allocated for specific types of 
materials, while actual orders have been 


7 


placed for $5,200,000,000 of food and 
defense supplies. Deliveries for the nine 
30 amounted to 


months up to Nov. 
$723,000,000 


Expanding for Britain 


Lease-lend funds are now being made 
available to finance expanded produc- 
tion of processed foods which the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration wants 
for shipment to Britain. This week, 
SMA agreed to reimburse with lease- 
lend money Farm Credit bank loans to 
three dairy cooperatives for boosting out- 
put of evaporated milk and cheese. ‘l'wo 
similar deals, involving a private plant 
and another cooperative in Florida, will 
add facilities to concentrate orange juice. 
@ How It Works—The government will 
take title to the plants it pays for and 
lease them to the processors. After the 
war, Operators can buy the plants, with 
the rental already paid constituting a 
down payment. 


Speeches Not Needed 


Big byproduct of the job of defense of- 
ficials for months past has been speeches 
—words, words, words in lieu of falling 
bombs to spur industry to production. 
Now that the war is on in earnest, de- 
fense chiefs hope their time and energy 
can be devoted almost entirely to the job 
in front of them. Donald M. Nelson 
celebrated by canceling two bookings. 


Overhauling Civilian Defense 


Now that the job of the Office of 
Civilian Defense has become really im- 
portant, its reorganization 1s imminent. 
The OCD was blamed for much of 
the confusion on the West and East 
Coasts during the first war week. Both 
Mayor La Guardia and Mrs. Roosevelt 
have spent little time at Washington 
headquarters, and the OCD organiza- 
tion is floundering in confusion. Mean- 
time, an inquiry is quietly being made 
into the organization and what can be 
done to put it on the right foot. 


Consumer Program Wilts 


Hope of professional leaders in the 
consumer movement for an aggressive 
government unit, either inside or out- 
side of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, faded this week with the resigna- 
tion of Harriet Elliott as OPA’s assist- 
ant administrator and Director of the 
Consumer Division (BW—Dec.6'41,p 
77). ‘Trade groups, as a whole, were re- 
lieved that Leon Henderson himself will 
take over the portfolio with Dan West, 
food distributor from the state of Wash- 
ington, a deputy director. Miss Elliott 
quit when plans either to greatly en- 
large OPA’s Consumer Division or give 
it independent status were ditched at the 
White House. Under Henderson-West 


direction, the division is expected to be 
used principally as a foil = pressures 
applied by business groups. Some feared 
that, under Miss Elliott’s management, 
the Consumer Division’s activities 
would lead to widespread business 
baiting. 


Problem of Retail Prices 


The cognoscenti say that if retail price 
control comes at all, it’s a good bet that 
it will come first in food. OPA is pon- 
dering the complexities of control at the 
retail level, is hoping that fairly rigid 
wholesale price controls will do the trick 
in some goods and that the highly- 
competitive pricing of the chains and 
supermarkets will keep the rest in line. 
A special retail distributors’ committee, 
representative of chains and independ- 
ents, has submitted its thoughts on the 
subject to OPA. 


Drafting the Airlines 


Early this week the War Department 
borrowed about 10 transport planes 
from the airlines for an “administrative 
mission.” Wednesday morning the 
President ordered the Secretary of Com- 
merce to stand by for delivery of any 
part or all of the civil aviation system 
to the Secretary of War if he should 
require it. The airline operators waited, 
not knowing whether they would be 
taken over or merely handed their oper- 
ating orders. The “administrative mis- 
sion’”” was an emergency war repair job 
in this country which cannot be dis- 
closed. 


Half a Loaf for Railroads 


Best guess in Washington is that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
grant the railroads better than half of 
the 10% increase in rates (page 44) 
which the carriers seek to cover the re- 
cent wage boost, increased materials 
cost, expedited service required by the 
military, and precautions taken to pro- 
tect property. The ICC’s decision will 
be remarkably prompt, probably about 
mid-February. 


Moving Out of Washington 


Leon Henderson’s Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is spreading out. Establish- 
ment of regional offices in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco will help to 
spare business men trips to Washing- 
ton, where hotels are bulging. Regional 
offices don’t have policy -making author- 
ity but will serve handily in conducting 
fact-gathering conferences and as centers 
of information on OPA regulations. Re- 
gional offices probably will be estab- 
lished in several other cities. 

OPM’s Priorities Division and Divi- 
sion of Contract Distribution are gradu- 
ally extending their field offices. DCD’s 


financial section is adding field ; 
nel to give financial advice to sma| 
ufacturers embarking on defens« 
ness as prime contractors or su 
tractors. 


Christmas Greetings 


Christmas is just a bottleneck thj 
year. Workers are urged by OPM | 
sist the relaxation of effort which 
companies the proper holiday spirit 

OPA asks everybody to strip the wiap- 
pings from gifts as soon as received, 
sign them to the trash can immediat 
including the “Do Not Open” labe! 

When you are poking around in ¢! 
closet looking for the tree ornaments, 
try to find the old flashlight. It is just 
the thing for a blackout. OPM’s Divi- 
sion of Civilian Supply doesn’t want 
folks to buy a lot of new ones because 
they are made of scarce metal and plas 
tic materials. 

Incidentally, don’t rush to the nearest 
drygoods counter for “blackout cloth 
Drapes or anything else will do that will 
hold in light ... the Light of the 
World. 


Cellophane Ban Totters 


Cellophane wraps on consumer goods 
may get a reprieve. OPM’s Nov. 8 order 
prohibiting its use on a long list of goods 
is slated for revision or complete revoca 
tion. The order got off to a bad start 
when officials issued conflicting interpre 
tations: (1) That cosmetics wrapped 
prior to Jan. 8 could be shipped after the 
deadline; (2) that soaps wrapped before 
hand couldn’t be shipped afterward. As 
administration of the order ran into con- 
tradictions of this nature, questions 
were raised as to the necessity in the 
first place. 


P. >. 


The War Insurance Corp.’s air-raid, 
invasion, and destruction insurance rates 
(page 51), when established, will be 
about 20¢ per $100 of value. . . . “The 
Mikado” was off—and on again—at the 
National Theatre. . . . “Remember Pear! 
Harbor!”” The Navy has mixed feelings 
about the first war slogan coined by 
the Office of Facts and Figures. 
Tip-off on Administration excess-profits 
tax plans (page 16) is appointment of 
Randolph Paul, New York tax lawyer 
and Yale professor, as special assistant to 
Secretary Morgenthau. Mr. Paul was 
one of the original advocates of the in- 
vested-capital base for computing excess 
profits, twice rejected by Congress. 
Publication of export and import trade 
statistics ceased with the September 
figures. . The magazine Defense, 
official organ of OPM and related agen 
cies, has had its face lifted. It’s now 
Victory Magazine, and public subscrip- 
tions are being plugged for via radio. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 
Automobile 
Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). . 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)........... * 
re 


Bituminous 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of atti year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
tIron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
tScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). . 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib. ETc din ite k oe ke eel 
Wheat (No. 2, asd winter, Kamens City, bu.)... 2... 2... cece cece ec eess 
BS eee a re 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...... 2... 2... cece ee eee ee 
Nee Een a sass os 6a bi csostsesseeeeividenese 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)........ 2.2.20... 0c cece eee 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)................00000000. 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended December 13th. + Revised. 


§ Lotest 
Week 

*164.8 

97.9 


95,990 
$13,744 


2,286 


Preceding 
Weet 


163.9 


97.5 
+92,205 
$14,217 

3,369 
4,108 
+1,958 


92 

+54 
$6,665 
$10,717 
+15% 
212 


212.8 
148.2 
165.4 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.17 
3.50¢ 
17.2l¢ 
$1.303 
22.50¢ 


72.0 
+4.34% 
1.87% 
0.61% 
1.00% 
4% 


24,324 
29,691 
6,593 
975 
14,782 
3,650 
3,860 
2,289 


Month 
Age 


161.9 


97.0 
92,990 
$15,507 
3,304 
4,087 
1,826 


90 

55 
$5,029 
$10,472 
+14% 
203 


208.8 
145.4 
159.1 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.13 
3.50¢ 
16.39¢ 
$1.283 
22.50¢ 


73.7 
4.29% 
1.84% 
0.57% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,151 
29,611 
6,633 
984 
14,632 
3,662 
3,540 
2,263 


6 Months 
Ago 


157.3 


99.0 
134,682 
$22,438 

3,066 
3,823 
1,597 


87 

55 
$5,181 
$9,393 
+6% 
230 


198.2 
140.3 
145.5 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.054¢ 
$0.98 
3.50¢ 
13.79¢ 
$1.282 
21.38¢ 


78.3 
4.31% 
1.89% 
0.37% 
1.00% 

4-1% 


24,071 
28,131 
5,764 
925 
14,233 
3,660 
5,488 
2,249 


Year 
Ago 


143.0 


96.8 
125,625 
$17,194 

3,004 
3,579 
1,636 


79 

44 
$4,883 
$8,625 
+5% 

258 


168.3 
121.7 
121.6 
$38.28 
$21.33 
12.046¢ 
$0.83 
2.94¢ 
9.84¢ 
$1.226 
20.88¢ 


84.2 
4.44% 
1.87% 
0.33% 
1.00% 

41-41% 


22,403 
25,224 
4,992 
987 
12,311 
3,614 
6,785 
2,241 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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RCA Industrial Music during fatigue periods | 
helps lighten the task of workers in the RCA | W 
plant in Camden, New Jersey. 
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Industry Moves Ahead— ie 
Dusin 
the P. 
WHAT IT IS: RCA Industrial Music customer. Music is heard through and spirits of the worker.” An indus- Two 
is a simple but effective new aid to __ strategically placed loudspeakers. trial executive says “It reduces labor Fro 
help relieve fatigue arising from mo- wo USES IT: Some of the many ‘urnover, hence makes for smoother ros 
atk . " . : ductic 
notonous, repetitive type of work. —ysers of the RCA Victor Industrial #24 more efficient operation.” he's 
It makes daily toil more pleasant, Music Service include: SEND COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS = 
provides recreation during rest and _ american Tobacco Company, Botany Worsted ‘ ae and 4 
: , ‘ ‘ h . Get the ; 
luncheon periods, increases efficiency Mills, Bristol-Myers Co., Curtiss-Wright Cor- : nae “4 obligation Get the pr 
and improves quality, lessens re- Peretion, Morgan Bros. Laundry, National ey ee "uo rests streng 
jects, reduces waste motion, pro- P™*meve Tee! Co., Picatinny Arsenal, Redio  Tratiemark “RCA Victor” Reg. mater 
Condenser Co., Standard Tool & Manvufactur- [JS Pat. Off. by RCA Manv- ready 
motes safety. ing Co., Star Electric Company, Weston Elec- facturing Co., Inc. mobil 
HOW IT WORKS: RCA Victor In-  "**! Instrument Corp. buildi 
dustrial Records selected from the WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT IT: Industrial Engineering Div., Dept. 500 ! = 
world’s greatest treasure house of One of the country’s most famous RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. level 1 
music, are played over the RCA In- _ labor leaders calls RCA Industrial Please send me free literature on the | farmer 
dustrial Intra-plant Broadcast Sys- Musica “friend of labor, for it light- ae PE San Seen Sane. of the 
tem, especially engineered for each ens the task by refreshing the nerves Prior 
On 
e ° ume o 
@® RCA Victor Industrial Sound Systems he 
y il 
MUSIC « PAGING - COMMUNICATING year (1 
Industrial Engineering Division « RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. indust 
Camden, New Jersey « A Service of the Radio Corporation of America rs 1 
In Canada: RCA Victor Company, Ltd., Montreal = 
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THE OUTLOOK 


War Speeds the Changeover 


Business follows two roads: expansion of all output 
contributing to armed effort, contraction of nonessential activity. 
Total volume will rise as companies adjust to survive. 


The changeover to an all-out war 
economy proceeded grimly and briskly 
both last week and this week. Orders 
fom Washington, the Army, and the 
Navy were directed toward (1) curtail- 
ing all uses of critical materials which 
do not directly contribute to the build- 
ing up of America’s defenses and of- 
fenses and (2) protecting civilians from 
potential air raids on either coast. Here, 
summarily, is a flashback of some of 
the things that happened: 

Passenger-car production quotas were 
further reduced—to 25% of January, 
1941, levels (see Outlook Chart); the 
Office of Production Management or- 
dered manufacturers of stoves to cut use 
of iron and steel by 35%; pending the 
taking of an inventory, all automobile 
tire sales were banned; the use of avia- 
tion gasoline was restricted; ten airplanes 
were diverted from civilian transport 
routes to the Army for a special mis- 
ion. OPM requested steel companies 
to speed up expansion of new plants; 
and the Rose Bow! football game (which 
definitely comes under the head of big 
business) was transferred inland—from 


the Pacific Coast to Durham, N. C. 
Two Ways at Once 


From now on, business is going to be 
moving in two directions at once. Pro- 
duction and distribution associated with 
the war effort will expand—airplanes, 
tanks, war and merchant ships; guns, 
and ammunition, etc. On the other 
hand, output of goods which do not 
directly enhance the country’s military 
strength and which consume critical 
materials is bound to be curtailed. Al- 
ready ample evidence is at hand: auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, stoves, residential 
building materials, farm implements 
(though the Department of Agriculture 
contends that a cut to 80% of the 1940 
level represents the minimum on which 
farmers could supply the increased needs 
of the war food program), tin cans, etc. 


Priorities Towns 


On balance, however, the total vol- 
ume of business will be up. As indicated 
here last week, production during 1942 
May increase as much as 15% over this 
year (BW—Dec.13’41,p13). And though 
industrial gears may not mesh with per- 
fect smoothness in the peace-to-war-pro- 
duction transition—though priorities un- 
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employment may become a problem in 
Detroit, say, or Flint, or other special- 
ized auto and durable consumer-goods 
cities and towns—aggregate employment 
throughout the nation will tend to ex- 
pand fairly steadily. 


Pressure to Participate 

That applies even though passenger 
car output is climinated altogether. For 
remember this, once an automobile 
company (or some other metal-working 
or assembly company) is forced out of 
its regular line of business, the pressure 
to find other uses for its plant and 
equipment becomes a matter of extinc- 
tion or survival. The dying dogwood tree 
throws out thousands of buds, hoping 
to keep its species alive. So it is with 
individual companies; as soon as alloca- 
tions of materials cut off their produc- 


tion, they will throw out lines to Wash- 
ington in a rush to get defense orders 
and stay in business. Machinery which 
earlier they hesitated to change over 
from peacetime operation will be rapidly 
converted to war output. Business men 
know only too well that depreciation 
has a way of going on _ relentlessly 
whether plants are idle or working. 


Price Control Problem 


In the near future, price control is 
bound to assume ascending importance 
in business planning. Only this week, 
Price Administrator Henderson put a 
ceiling on iron and steel quotations of 
wholesalers and jobbers. Heretofore, 
United States Steel, Bethlehem, and 
other manufacturers had to sell at fixed 
levels. But on resale, steel markups were 
not restricted. The net result was that 
many consumers, looking at the con- 
stant level of established quotations, 
wondered why their costs were going up 
—almost out of hand. Business Week, 
for instance, has received letters from 
corporation and municipal purchasing 
agents noting discrepancies between 
base and actual selling prices. 

It becomes clear that establishing 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE AUTOMOBILE SITUATION 


Retail Sales 


Production 


Thousands 
i) w& 
8 


3 


New-Car Stocks 


on Hand [7 
“4 Tlend of month) 


Littt 


1938 


November 1941 estimoted 


1941 


Opusiness weex 


From now on, this chart is not likely 
to have many “ups.” There will be 
mostly “downs.” These are the rea- 
sons: (1) Passenger-car production 
quotas for January are set at only 
24.5% of the January, 1941, level; 
more, Washington is talking of even 
more drastic cuts; (2) inventories on 
hand represent only a month’s supply 


of cars, if November sales are a guide; 
(3) If sales continue near recent rates, 
obviously dealers will have to cut into 
stocks, for sales will run above cur- 
tailed output. Therefore, all three sets 
of statistics—production, sales, and in- 
ventories—are bound to fall off. That 
just about sums up the automobile 
situation during the all-out war effort. 
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base prices is not enough. The Office 
of Price Administration must follow 
through to see that percentage markups 
are not raised to take advantage of the 
scarcity demand. Along with price con- 
trol, Washington must tackle the prob- 
lem of civilian rationing. Obviously, if 
the production of automobiles or tires 
is restricted below demand, then some 
way of allocating the available output to 
civilians becomes both exigent and 
urgent. Ways must be found to police 
the price and rationing structure—to 
prevent bonuses, or bribes to dealers. 

We are shifting from a price econ- 
omy, in which the man who can pay the 
price gets what he wants, to a ration- 
ing economy. As a consequence work- 
crs in war industries may become the 
economic élite. If an airplane worker 
needs a new tire to get back and forth 
to work, he’ll have to get it, or the war 
effort will be slowed. Such a standard 
may not apply, say, to the executive in 
a nondefense industry or to the well- 
to-do matron who has been accustomed 
to shopping by limousine. 


Peace for War 


Labor and industry seek 
formal settlement of differences 
in effort to prevent any stop- 
page of vital production. 


William H. Davis, the successful New 
York patent lawyer who got interested 
in labor mediation as a sideline and 
whose National Defense Mediation 
Board got a body blow from which it 
never recovered just a month ago, began 
this week the biggest and most impor- 
tant mediation job in U.S. history. As 
“moderator” between the industry and 
labor conferees who opened conversa- 
tions in Washington Wednesday, Davis 
had to steer the talk to an agreement 
which would prevent labor disputes 
from hampering war effort and “secure 
maximum production for war needs.” 
@ Legislative Threat—In case he fails, 
and it becomes necessary to legislate a 
formula for labor peace, Senator 
Thomas, chairman of the Senate Labor 
Committee, will be attending the con- 
ference as “assistant moderator” and 
will be exposed to the points of view 
which must be reconciled. 

The only landmark which this indus- 
try-labor meeting can steer by is the 
conference which met in Washington 
on Feb. 25, 1918. At that time, indus- 
try as represented by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, and labor, 
as represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, met to adopt principles 
and policies for getting along together 
in wartime. It took that group more 
than a month to hammer out a program 
which all the conferees could accept. 
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Charles R. Hook, president of Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill, is spokesman for 
management conferees at the Wash- 
ington meeting of 12 industrial lead- 
ers and 12 labor union representatives. 


The basis for it was the idea of a War 
Labor Board, the powers and functions 
of which were outlined and promulgated 
on March 29, 1918. 

@ Needed: A Trading Point—This meet- 
ing, however, has a much tougher job. 
The labor representatives in 1918 
waived their right to strike and agreed 
to the status quo on open and closed 
shops because in return they got a 
license to organize without employer 
interference. Now, with the Wagner 
Act on the statute books, that quid pro 
quo is not negotiable. 

Another complicating factor now is 
the presence of a divided labor delega- 
tion. In 1918, the A.F.L. spoke for all 
organized labor; today the six A.F.L. 
and six C.1.O. representatives at the 
conference speak a different language. 
e C.1.0. Versus Davis—The differences 
to be bridged were very apparent as the 
conference opened. The C.1.0., whose 
distaste for Mr. Davis’s services led it 
to scuttle the NDMB when it decided 
against a union shop in the captive 
mines, prepared to make a fight for the 
“Murray Plan” of industry councils 
(BW —Nov.22’41,p15). It took the posi- 
tion that the labor problem was part of 
the war production problem and should 
be handled by tripartite labor-industry 
government boards. For adoption of 
such a program it was willing to re- 
nounce all work stoppages. C.1.O. was 
cool toward a War Labor Board idea, 
and hostile to any mediation machinery 
over which Davis might preside. 

The A.F.L. delegation, however, 
wanted a War Labor Board, found Mr. 
Davis perfectly agreeable as a candidate 
to head it, and was, at best, indifferent 
about the “Murray Plan.” Further, it 
announced that it had put a ban on 


strikes, implying that in such tines the 
C.1.0. had better do likewise in ¢, 
national interest. The only ¢ 
which the A.F.L. and C.1L.0O. 
to-eye in the conference’s ea: 
was the necessity of forestallin; 
sive legislation. 
e Industry’s Stand—And that , 
policy brought them into direct 
tion to the industry conferees \ 
convinced that the Smith bill 
Dec.6'41,p16) or some similar! 
gent measure was the way to dc 
the labor problem. The labor m« 
imputing a negative attitude to thie ; 
dustry representatives, convinced that 
they would continue to say “no” to labo 
proposals in order to deadlock the cop. 
ferences and evoke legislation. 
Actually, however, the industry dele. 
gates, knowing that whatever commit 
ments they made would only be binding 
on other business men if they truly te. 
flected their ideas, were not inclined to 
be doctrinaire. While the Smith bill. 
like the “Murray Plan” for C.10, 
represented the ultimate that industn 
hoped to get, it was clear that the indus 
trialists would take less if convinced the 
objects of the Smith bill could be as. 
sured through other devices. 


If on 


SETTING LABOR POLICY 


Participating in the conference 
on war labor policy in Washing- 
ton this week were 12 representa- 
tives of management, 12 represen- 
tatives of organized labor: 


MANAGEMENT 


Lawrence D. Bell, Bell Aircraft 

W. Gibson Carey, Yale & Towne 

C. §. Ching, U. S. Rubber 

Donald Comer, Avondale Mills 

Robert M. Gaylord, Ingersoll Milling 
Machine 

Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker Motor 

Charles R. Hook, American Rolling 
Mill 

Thomas R. Jones, American Type 
Foundry 

Roger D. Lapham, American-Hawai- 
ian Steamship 

,Reuben B. Robertson, 
Fiber 

Charles E. Wilson, General Electric 

W. P. Witherow, Blaw-Knox 


A.F.L. 


William Green, president 

John P. Coyne, building trades 
John P. Frey, metal trades 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer 
Daniel J. Tobin, teamsters 
Matthew J. Woll, vice-president 


C.1.0. 


Philip Murray, president 

John L. Lewis, mine workers 

R. J. Thomas, auto, aircraft workers 
Joseph Curran, marine workers 

Emil Rieve, textile workers 

Julius Emspak, electrical workers 


Champion 
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New Goals Set for Industry 


Washington’s arms program, still far from realization, 
calls for greater output from existing plants, conversion and 
construction of facilities, and conservation of materials. 


No miracles were passed in Washing- 

ton this week. True, goals for arms out- 
put have been doubled and tripled, but 
rnevitably they remain still just paper 
goals. The big, ramified war production 
organization topped by SPAB gains mo- 
mentum slowly. A week, two weeks, a 
month from now, this momentum may 
reach an impressive rate. ‘Ten days after 
Pear! Harbor it is not yet a dynamic 
driving force. 
e First Job—Obvious first job in the ex- 
pansion program is to get more output 
from existing plant. Hence, OPM is 
now setting up new output “bogeys” 
week by week, instead of month by 
month, on antiaircraft weapons, bomb- 
ing planes, combat ships, powder—in 
fact, everything. 

Advancing the war production rate 
in 1942 and 1943 depends primarily on 
the adaptability of labor and tools. ‘This 
in turn depends upon the period re- 
quired for perfecting skills and the final 
tooling up of plants. Congress and the 
President are pressing for a 24-hour, 
seven-day week, but that would require 
additional machines in many plants. 
OPM engineers are visiting machine- 
tool plants to see what can be done to 
produce more tools. 
¢ Spreading Out—Expansion can also be 
secured by spreading out—by more sub- 
contracting, by converting civilian goods 
factories to war output, and by “green 
grass” construction of special-purpose 


plants, such as the new _ half-dozen 
bomber assembly plants which Knudsen 
announced last week. 

All tangled up with the worsening 

plight of small business, subcontracting 
is one of the worst headaches in the 
defense program. Floyd B. Odlum’s re- 
tirement as head of OPM’s Division of 
Contract Distribution is persistently ru- 
mored (page 7), since the Supply Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board has turned 
down his plan to keep smail business 
alive for at least six months by a blood 
transfusion. Odlum’s expedient was to 
set aside for 133,000 firms employing 
20 persons or less 2% of the total avail- 
able supply of some, even if not all, 
scarce materials. 
e@ New Approach—In response to SPAB’s 
instructions, OPM has set up a special 
committee under A. J. Browning of 
United Wallpaper Factories to work 
with Odlum in seeking another approach 
to the problem. Browning is a Nelson 
lieutenant, who has been dodging in and 
out of Washington on troubleshooting 
jobs. 

To date, the automobile industry of- 
fers the outstanding example of how 
large sectors of industry can be con- 
verted to the production of war goods. 
As a result, the industry may soon ar- 
rive at the point where passenger car 
production will be entirely wiped out. 
That’s not hard to read into OPM’s or- 
der cutting the already reduced Decem- 


ber quotas for passenger car and light 
truck production by 25% (to 38.7% ofa 
year ago). January quotas were cut in 
half (to 24.5% of last January) and Feb 
ruary quotas were completely revoked. 
@ Full-Scale Conversion—Resistance to 
displacement of labor has kept many 
peacetime durable-goods manufacturers 
going until ordnance contracts were ac- 
tually put in their hands. ‘The house- 
hold washer and ironer industry offers 
evidence of how this problem can be 
solved by a full-scale conversion. Under 
the guidance of the Division of Contract 
Distribution, manufacturers have pooled 
their facilities for the production of anti- 
aircraft machine-gun mounts (BW — 
Dec.6'41,p28). 

Coincident with the cut ordered this 

week in February production, 34 manu- 
facturers met in Cleveland Monday to 
divide up work on a $12,500,000 con- 
tract. Under order L-6-a, the February 
cut ranges from 40% of the monthly 
average for the year ending June 30 for 
big manufacturers down to 5% for the 
small producers. 
e@ Haphazard Handling—OPM’s _han- 
dling of industry conversion has been 
haphazard. Odlum’s Division nursed the 
washer project along for months, is 
now talking with Army, Navy, and OPM 
officials about other programs for auto- 
mobile, refrigerator, vacuum cleaner, 
office appliance, stove and other durable 
goods industries. Alex Taub, who was 
slated to head a conversion section in 
Odlum’s division (BW—Dec.6’41,p22), 
decided to remain as a consultant in 
Hillman’s Labor Division and to tackle 
the problem from that stance. 

Curtailment of civilian production 
will now be felt all along the line, as 
the drive to provide materials for ex 
panded war production takes hold. lor 


NICE HAUL 


The 20,067-ton Swedish passenger 
liner Kungsholm (left), and the 83,- 
423-ton French passenger liner Ner- 
mandie were the prize catches in the 
seizure of 15 ships last week (14 of 
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them French) by the U. S. govern- 
ment. The Swedish American Line 
had already offered the Kungsholm to 
the U.S. on its own terms. The ship 
could be rebuilt as a troop transport in 
three or four weeks, to carry about 
3,000 men. The Normandie, prob- 


ably the most extravagant liner ever 
built (it cost approximately $60,000,- 
000), could be converted into an air- 
craft carrier in three or four months; 
into a transport in six weeks. This 
week, the government added a Span- 
ish vessel to its haul. 
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example, in addition to the auto and 
washer industry curtailments, manufac- 
turers of domestic stoves and ranges 
have been ordered to cut their consump- 
tion of iron and steel by an average of 
35%. Otherwise, their output is lim- 
ited only by their ingenuity. 

@ Cut at Output End—In this respect 
these manufacturers fare better—theoret- 
ically at least—than industries that have 
been curtailed at the output end. Be- 
tween Jan. | and Apr. 30, firms whose 
product had a factory sales value during 
the year ending June 30, 1941, of less 
than $1,000,000 must reduce iron and 
steel use to 70% of the monthly average 
during that year. Firms with $3,000,000 
are held to 64%, larger firms to 58%. 
e Expansion Projects — “Green grass” 
construction of new war plants for the 
production of antiaircraft guns, planes, 
powder, and other munitions will be 
large but is still vague in outline. This 
expansion of capacity depends on steel. 
W. L. Batt, OPM’s Director of Mate- 
rials, reported this week that the expan- 
sion program already under way (BW— 
Nov.1’41,p7) will be pushed by giving 
the projects approved to date, totaling 
over 7,000,000 ingot tons of steel, prior- 
ity ratings just below top military items. 

Immediate emphasis is on speeding 

up projected increases in pig iron fur- 
nace capacity (to offset shortage of scrap 
and balance present finishing facilities) 
and an electric furnace capacity to pro- 
vide special alloy steels. Added capacity 
will be recommended as need is dem- 
onstrated. 
@ Synthetic Rubber—Expansion of syn- 
thetic rubber output (BW—Mayl7’ 41, 
p36) is under negotiation between Jesse 
Jones’ boys and the producers. OPM 
originally "prepared a synthetic produc- 
tion we gore in the fall of 1940. It was 
late last spring before Jones, not im- 
pressed by the threat in the Pacific, 
even partially set it up. Hand in hand 
with plans for increasing the output of 
critical raw materials is immediate con- 
servation of use. The Priorities Divi- 
sion is combing the country, asking 
manufacturers how much they can spare 
for allocating to war production. ‘This 
will extend, if necessary, to seizure of 
inventories in excess of manufacturers’ 
immediate needs if they are not released 
voluntarily. 

Until further notice, processing of 
tubber is forbidden except on A-3 or 
better ratings, or at not more than No- 
vember rates, in the manufacture of: 
camelback; truck and bus tires; mechan- 
ical, hard, and sponge rubber industrial 
products; medical and druggists’ sup- 
plies; specified footwear and clothing; 
plumbers’ supplies; food-packing sup- 
plies; insulating compounds (page 54). 
@ New Tires—Sale of new tires other 
than on new cars or for A-3 orders is 
forbidden until after New Year's and 
thereafter a dealer-rationing plan will be 
announced. 
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Tougher Taxes 


Treasury's new needs for 
cash find reflection in plans like 
25% holdback at source, but 
Congress is leary. 


Convinced that after Pear] Harbor the 

American people are ready and willing 
to take it, the Administration is now 
planning a tax bill to raise more revenue 
than the federal government has ever 
yet taken from all sources in a single 
year. On Jan. 15, when the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee meet concurrently 
to consider the first tax bill of this war, 
the ‘Treasury Department is expected to 
advance proposals to raise upwards of 
$8,000,000,000 annually. 
@ Election Qualms—Congress is not so 
sure that the American people will take 
it—all at once—or that they should be 
asked to in an election year. Last week, 
after a luncheon conference with Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, con- 
gressional tax leaders served notice that 
they will write down the bill and revamp 
its provisions. 

Chairman Doughton of the House 
committee agreed to press for a bill of 
“several” billions but made it clear that 
he will not countenance any “crackpot” 
ideas. Senator George of the Senate 
committee, who shortly before the Jap- 
anese attack came out strongly against 
any considerable tax increases on the 
grounds that the capacity of the revenue 
system was already being strained, 


last week issued a warning that 
no time for reformers and f\ 
schemers.” 
@ Multipurpose Taxes—‘Real; 
the Administration’s word fo; 
tax program. Modern war taxe 
view of Washington officials, 1 
only raise required revenues b 
also fight inflation, curtail consu 
and stimulate production. 
Central and most controversial { 
of the Administration program 
15% withholding tax on all 
wages, dividends, interest, etc., 
$500 for single, $1,000 for marri 
sons. It would raise an est 
$4,800,000,000 annually. A co 
proposal would reduce the regu! 
come tax exemptions to the le 
lowed for the withholding tax inst: 
the present $750 and $1,000. 
@25% at the Source—Administ 
goal is a basic income-tax rate of at 
25%, to be collected at the sour 
all incomes above the $500-$1,0/ 
emptions. To achieve this end, 
15% withholding tax, to be collect 
1942 on 1942 income, and the p: 
10% basic income tax—4% norma 
surtax to be paid in 1942 on 194! in- 
comes—would be consolidated in |94}3 
and taken at the source from all personal 
incomes above the $500-—$1,000 levels. 
In practice, 25% of all income would 
be taken and adjustments for exemp- 
tions and credits would be made at the 
end of the year. This is considered ¢s- 
pecially desirable as an anti-inflation 
measure. 
e@ Pay or Lend—Congress absolutely te- 
fused to consider the 15% withholding 
tax when first proposed by Secretary 


ADJUSTMENT 


U.S. defense production became war 
production last week; and painters 
had to revise the big sign outside the 


General Electric plant in Schenec 
tady, N. Y. The sign shows the plant's 
total monthly shipments—and (darker 
portion of columns) the increasing 
percentage of war goods included. 
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Morgenthau last month, and will fight 
4 bitterly next month. The ‘Treasury 
is agrecable to sweetening it by making 
+ only part tax and part compulsory 
an. Yet compulsory loans certainly 
jon’t smell any sweeter to most con- 
oressmen. 
” possible basis of compromise is Sena- 
ior George’s suggestion for an optional 
avings plan whereby, in settlement of 
rt of his assessment, the taxpayer 
would be allowed to choose between 
wibscribing to war bonds and paying the 
tax. At the least, the withholding rate 
will be sharply reduced, at the most 
\illed off entirely. 
e New Sales Tax—Being strongly pushed 
js an alternative by business interests, by 
many congressmen, and, surprisingly, by 
ome fiscal experts attached to the Ad- 
ministration, is a war sales tax. Despite 
England’s unfavorable experience with 
a high-rate sales levy, the proposal has 
as good or better chance than the more 
radical withholding tax with all its im- 
plications. 

lhe Henderson-Eccles school of 
thought originally opposed the 15% 
withholding tax as neither equitable nor 
politically feasible until upper-bracket in- 
come and corporation taxes were sharply 
increased. Now being worked up by the 
lreasury is an assortment of excess- 
profits plans calculated to please the 
most ardent antiprofiteer. 
¢ No-Option Base—The most likely plan 
for revising the excess-profits tax em- 
braces a change in the credit base, com- 
bining both the present optional credit 
-average earnings or a percentage of 
invested capital—into a no-option plan 
ike the one which Congress turned 
down last summer. Such a plan would 
probably specify higher rates and lower 
exemptions than were then proposed. 

Also being considered is a_ plan 
whereby different industries would be 
allowed different earnings ratios. Con- 
gress dislikes the invested-capital method 
of computing excess-profits taxes, no 
matter how it is presented, and will 
probably stick to the present alterna- 
tive arrangement with lowered exemp- 
tions and increased ‘rates to cut profits 
and bring in more revenue. Higher basic 
and surtax rates on normal corporation 
incomes are also favored. 
¢Plans Galore—Other Administration 
tax plans include upward revisions in 
‘urtax rates on individual incomes at the 
“savings levels’”—above $10,000—com- 
pulsory joint returns for husbands and 
wives, social security tax increases and 
extensions, increases in gift and inheri- 
tance taxes, higher insurance company 
taxes, high-rate excise taxes on consumer 
durable goods, and increased excises on 
such items as beer, tobacco, and gaso- 
line, passed over this year by Congress. 
A gasoline tax increase, by the way, is 
being advocated as a substitute for the 
unpopular $5 annual use tax on auto- 
mobiles now on the books. 
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The sign over an entrance to the Alu- 
minum Co. of America plant in Alcoa, 
Tenn., tells the mission of soldiers on 


guard duty there. Soldiers have bee: 
sent to dams and defense plants all 
through the Tennessee Valley are: 


Defending Plants 


Business finds Washington 
ready with advice on air raid 
and sabotage precautions, but 
efforts still require coordination. 


Until last week protection of indus- 

trial plants against enemy action was a 
subject that—to most people—smelled of 
the crank, of propagandistic hoopla. For- 
mal outbreak of war and warnings of 
Japanese planes over California forced 
upon executives everywhere the prob- 
lem of what, and how much, to do about 
it. All week, requests for information 
and instructions poured in to trade asso- 
ciations, civilian defense offices, the 
Army and the Navy. 
@ No Central Agency As Yet—Business 
men looking for help in Washington 
found a reasonably good accumulation 
of technical information (BW—Sep27 
’41,p53). But they found no central or- 
ganization prepared to take command 
of the situation. 

Army and Navy are now thrashing 
out the problem of establishing, in each 
department at least, a central agency to 
handle protection of their suppliers’ 
plants against air attack. Each of the 
two undersecretaries now has a plant 
security section, but these groups have 
confined themselves mainly to policy- 
setting on sabotage matters, with FBI 
doing the bulk of the work even on this. 
e Protective Measures—Meanwhile, pro- 
tective measures are being taken, partly 


on the plants’ own initiative, partly un 
der control of the local commanding 
ofhcers. Aircraft plants, as logical first 
targets of attack, moved especially rap 
idly. Squadrons of troops were thrown 
around nearly all the major plants. On 
the West Coast, antiaircraft guns wer 
concentrated at plane factories, and at 
some of them the Air Corps stationed 
interceptor planes. 

Defense Plant Corp., which owns a 

major chunk of U.S. war industry, i 
sued general authorization to its ten 
ants to take blackout measures, and 
preparations to black out were almost 
universal among the West Coast arms 
factories (page 19). 
e Expedients—Most of the airplan 
plants on the West Coast are still of 
the familiar glass-roof sawtooth design. 
Some took the quick and desperate 
measure of painting windows and work- 
ing entirely by artificial light, others 
installed removable blackout curtains. 
One plant temporarily installed low- 
intensity lights, with the idea of stop- 
ping work if raid warnings came before 
permanent blackout could be achieved; 
also in the belief that some light was 
essential to prevent sabotage. 

No saboteur is needed to cause an ey 
plosion in a TNT melting room, but 
the blowup at the Iowa Ordnance Plant 
brought a premonitory shiver to Wash- 
ington officials already jittery over the 
prospects of a wave of sabotage. A com 
mon view was that German fifth-column 
techniques posed a far more dangerons 
problem than did the conventional spy 
work of the last war. Some officers were 
even predicting trouble in purely civilian 
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WORDS that quickly 
turn to STEEL 


Susmir your steel requirements to this experienced, 
highly-specialized source. Telephone, wire, or write—how- 
ever you communicate, you'll get action and effective 
co-operation. 

If you phone, experienced operators connect you, without 
waiting, with a Ryerson steel man, a man who talks your 
language. Wires are received by teletype, direct from 
central telegraph offices. Mail is picked up hourly at 
the post office, a faster service than special delivery. 

In almost a matter of minutes, your words have be- 


come steel — steel that is on its way back to serve you. 

Rapid handling of incoming orders is typical of Ryerson 
service in every department. It matches large and varied 
Ryerson stocks and Ryerson Certified Quality — an u- 
equalled service to American Industry. Because many sizes 
are low or even missing, “Open orders” are advisable dur- 
ing the emergency. Stock list sent promptly on request. 

Joseph ‘T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 


Philadelphia, Jersey City. <i | 
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jants as part of a general attempt to 
~pread disorder. Plants working on Army 
and Navy contracts have been taking 
precautions against sabotage for a long 
time, and no major changes were in- 
volved—simply a tightening up all along 
the line. Guard forces were increased. 
In some cases, police restricted the area 
for several blocks around the plant. 

Civilian plants seeking help had no 
place to go in Washington except the 
Office of Civilian Defense. OCD is tell- 
ing business men that plant protection 
is up to them and to their local author- 
ities; OCD has neither authority nor 
funds to tell them what to do, although 
it is hoping to get its hands on a 
$100,000,000 appropriation now in the 
works for air raid protection. 
e Advice Forthcoming—But advice is 
cheap, and that OCD can give. All 
firms that ask are being advised to make 
themselves independent of outside fire 
protection and to take ordinary precau- 
tions against sabotage. ‘The latter means, 
principally, the control of admittance 
by guards, fencing. and a system of em- 
ployee passes, and, in some instances, 
control of movement within the plant. 

Ever since the outbreak of war in 
Europe, the FBI has been offering a 
consulting service on sabotage preven- 
tion to plants that requested it (BW — 
Dec.7'40,p24). Since Dec. 7, this serv- 
ice has been greatly stepped up. 
@ Coastal Areas—Plants that are near 
either of the coast lines (within, say, 300 
miles) or are located in major industrial 
centers are being advised to prepare for 
air raids. It is suggested that men be 
assigned to specialized squads—fire, po- 
lice, health, and maintenance—under a 
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In its first blackout last week Los Angeles got almost 100% compliance from 
business firms and civilians. Above, 7th St. and Broadway—before and during. 
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plant defense coordinator’s direction. 

Simple camouflage measures are being 
suggested to plants in the critical areas 
—dulling brightly painted tanks and 
stacks, darkening areas of white concrete 
But real camouflage is a Ighly tech 
nical job that will have to be handled 
by the experts (BW —Sep.27°41,p53 
Several major plans (considered mili 
tary secrets) for area-wide camouflage 
are being studied by Army and Navy 
@ Blackout—There is as yet no national 
policy on blackout of cities. Except 
where it is ordered by the Air Force 
interceptor command, precautionary 
blackout is entirely up to local govern- 
ments and defense councils. 

OCD, Army, and Navy have agreed 

on a policy that industrial plants should 
cooperate in test blackouts until they 
have satisfied the competent authorities 
that they are capable of blacking out 
quickly and effectively. Defense plants 
should in no case carry participation to 
the point of interfering with output. 
@ Materials—No shortages have vet de- 
veloped in blackout matcrials 
tionably, however, one real raid on our 
coasts will precipitate a run on black 
cloth. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion is getting ready to impose price 
ceilings when this happens, is chiefly 
bothered by the difficulty of defining 
blackout materials. They include cloth, 
paper, paint, plywood, sheet iron. 

Manufacturers of carbon black are 
working on “blackout paint,” presum- 
ably to be merchandised through paint 
concerns. The object is to provide a 
product that can be smeared over a 
window for blackout purposes, later re- 
moved without difficulty. 
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Adjusted for War 


Business on West Coast is 
made laboratory example for 
rest of nation in meeting blackout 
problem and other emergencies. 


A dramatic dress rchearsal of busing 
under the blackout 1s in progress on th 
Pacific Coast as a result of the air-raid 
alarms which began Monday of last 
week from Vancouver, B. C., to San 
Diego. 

Vhis week, following the natural con 
fusion of the first few mights, manag 
ment had pretty well completed th 
emergency adjustments necessary under 
the new conditions (which apparently 
are to continue for an indefinite pel 1od 
@ Shifts in Policv—The next step was t 
consider what long-range shifts in policy 
and procedure will be demanded. Mean 
while, the complex iminediate effects of 
blackout periods and the adjustment 
made to meet thein appear to offer 
something of a pattern that may be 
useful to business evervwhere 

Primary concern of management was 

(1) to arrange for continuing productior 
during blackouts, (2) to hire and train 
extra guards, (3) to adjust operating 
hours so that day workers could get 
home before nightfall, (4) to adopt in 
creased precautions against fire and a 
cidents. 
@ Blackout Problem—During the first 
air-raid alarms in San Francisco, Lo 
Angeles, San Diego, Portland, and S¢ 
attle, very few plants actually wer 
blacked out, but as it became cleare1 
that, regardless of immediate danger, 
factories and business houses would be 
subject to blackout conditions indef 
initely, the problem had to be met 
There was a rush for black cotton cloth, 
plywood panels, canvas, heavy building 
paper for darkening apertures, black 
paint oil cloth, and sateen which de 
nuded wholesale warehouses in the five 
cities. ‘The demand was so overwhelm 
ing that suppliers could not possibly 
measure it. 

No. | item for blackouts is flashlights 
and batteries. Stocks on the Coast wer 
depleted early last week and enough ad 
vance orders had piled up last weekend 
to absorb supplies ordered by dealers as 
soon as they had recovered from the 


. initial shock. There was also a demand 


for candles, lamps, lanterns, and every 
form of lighting that doesn’t use elec 
tricity. 

@ Defense Plants—The blackout prob 
lem was especially acute in large defense 
plants like the aircraft factories of South 
em California and the shipyards, found 
ries, and steel plants up and down the 
entire Coast. In these, arrangements for 
concealing lights obviously are a tough 
problem. About the only solution de 
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veloped so far is to cease operations and 
douse lights during air-raid alarms and 
to resume when the “all clear” signal is 
sounded. Uncounted man-hours of pro- 
duction were lost as a result last week. 
Industrial and household buying of 
shovels, garden hose, fire axes, extin- 
guishers, chemicals, and other fire-fight- 
ing aids quickly overwhelmed hardware 
supply firms. 
@ Power Load Drops—The blackouts 
were hard on the utilities. In the San 
Francisco area, key center for Coast de- 
fense, where blackouts so far have been 
most frequent and of longest duration, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. reports an 
average nightly reduction in electric en- 
ergy demand of about 60,000 kilowatts, 
from a peak of 1,270,000, and a drop of 
about 4% in kilowatt hours. A yard- 
stick to measure what this means is the 
fact that the average home normally 
uses about 200 kilowatts a month. 
Electric utilities in other Coast cities 
suffered comparable losses. Company 
executives believe that, as more fac- 
tories and homes are made lightproof 
and the public settles into blackout rou- 
tine, parts of the load will return. 
@ Billboards Darkened—That portion of 
the load created by outdoor signs is 
lost for an indefinite period. Foster & 
Kleiser, for instance, major outdoor ad- 
vertising concern on the Coast, darkened 
all illuminated billboards permanently 
following the first blackouts Dec. 8. 
All street cars and buses operating in 
metropolitan areas were ordered by com- 


YOU CAN BLACKOUT 
EASIER WITH PLYWOOD 


Douglas Fir Plywood Panels are light 
tight. They can be cut to exact 
window size—are easy to put up and 


take down. 


Used extensively in England and 
other European countries. Proved 
best material for the job. 


Can be salvaged after emergency for 


cut-outs, furniture, walls, etc, 


SEE YOUR LUMBER DEALER 
giving exact sizes you need. Ample 
plywood stocks are available every- 
where. 


Enterprising San Francisco business- 
men were quick to gear their advertis- 
ing to new conditions last week. 
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The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., San Francisco, now has soldiers and 
sandbags at its doors. It did the biggest business in its history last week. 


pany officials to stop and turn out lights 
as soon as air raid warnings are sounded. 
Naturally, this plays havoc with sched- 
ules. Interurban buses obey blackout 
orders in any community where they 
happen to be. 

@ Rush Hour Shift—Toughest problem 
for the street car companies is the shift 
in evening rush hours caused by earlier 
closings of offices and department stores. 
In San Francisco, for instance, most 
shoppers normally have gone home be- 
fore the office rush begins. With de- 
partment stores and offices now closing 
almost simultaneously (from 4:15 to 
4:45) the peak demand is increased 
sharply. 

Street car and bus traffic in all Coast 
cities has fallen off from 5% to 15%, 
most of it after dark. ‘Transportation 
authorities believe some of this will be 
regained as car owners turn increasingly 
to public vehicles to save tire wear, etc., 
and as people resume theater attend- 
ance after the initial shock of the black- 
out wears off. All movies, restaurants, 
and night clubs, especially in San Fran- 
cisco, were practically deserted the first 
few evenings after the initial blackout 
but were gradually regaining patronage 
this week. 

@ Retail Sales Off—Department-store 
buying in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles last week was off at least 30% 
compared with the first week of Decem- 
ber but was picking up considerably 
this week. The Emporium, San Fran 


cisco, sent telegrams Dec. 12 to heads 
of major business firms suggesting they 
give “Emporium merchandise orders’ 
to employees in lieu of a bonus this 
year. 

San Francisco’s National Dollar 
Stores, “owned and managed by Ameri- 
can citizens of Chinese descent,” ap- 
pealed via newspaper advertising for 
patronage on the basis of nationality 
and intensity of opposition to Japan 

In Los Angeles, department-store 
buying was already edging up again by 
last Saturday, giving promise of an carl 
return to the normal Christmas stride. 

Railroads, preoccupied with transpor- 
tation of defense materials, reported 
only slight “evacuation” passenger traffic 
fromm Coast cities last week. Government 
(military and defense) passenger busi 
ness made itself felt immediately, of 
course. Airline passenger business in 
creased just about enough to take up 
the slack usually felt on the Coast at 
this season. Most of the pickup was 
from military sources. 

@ Telephone Traffic—Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. had the heaviest busi- 
ness, long distance and local, in its 
history last week. Long distance calls 
out of all Coast cities were subject to at 
least one hour’s delay during business 
hours. Local calls in all metropolitan 
areas along the Pacific, frequently over 
loaded capacity for intervals of around 
15 minutes. On the Sunday that the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, San 
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an International 
Company-Owned 


INTERNATIONALS have Mh hat tt dedles/ 


Civmian TRUCKS, no less than military 
trucks, face a gigantic job these days—one of 
the toughest of all the emergency jobs. 
Trucks are hauling millions of tons extra. 
They have to work harder —and live longer. 
There’s less rest between hauls for most 
trucks, fewer empty returns, more double 
duty—and fewer new trucks for replacement ! 

To International Harvester that means 
greater emphasis on SERVICE than ever before. 
That’s a job for which International is ex- 
ceptionally well equipped. 

SERVICE —factory-trained, nation-wide, 
well-stocked, well-manned—there is a foun- 
dation rock under International Truck rep- 
utation! Service is one reason why operators 
of heavy-duty trucks have put more Interna- 


tionals on the road, for years, than any other 
truck. These men know what it takes! 

For the new year International is ready to 
match the new standards of truck endurance 
with still higher standards of performance 
and maintenance. It is Harvester’s pledge 
that its 250 Company-owned branches, 
placed strategically beside the highways of 
America, and the thousands of International 
Truck dealers in between, shall render the 
utmost in service to national transportation 
and National Defense. 

If your trucks have to take it as never 
before, International Service has what it 
takes to keep them rolling. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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COMPANY-OWNED 
BRANCHES 
AND THOUSANDS 
OF DEALERS ARE 
AT 
YOUR SERVICE! 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington's Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


@ Iron and Steel—Distributors’ prices for 
iron and steel products are frozen, by 
OPA Schedule 49, at the sellers’ price 
on Apr. 16, 1941, and also may not 
exceed a schedule of maximum prices 
established in the order. This schedule 
is based on published prices of major 
distributors in 23 listed cities, with form- 
ulas for computing prices in unlisted 
cities. Special schedules, based on mill 
prices (controlled by Schedule 6) plus 
freight, are established for, wire and pipe 
products, and a schedule for tool steel 
is based on the Crucible Steel price 
list. Every seller must file his Apr. 16 
price list with OPA by Dec. 31. Small 
retail sales are exempt from Schedule 49. 


@ Foods—Prices of unprocessed coffee, 
cocoa, cocoa butter, and pepper are tem- 
porarily frozen at New York dockside 
prices as of Dec. 8. At other ports of 
entry customary differentials shall apply. 
Contracts entered into before Dec. 11 
may still be executed. 

Prices are frozen at Nov. 26 levels, by 
Schedule 53, for raw, crude, or tre- 
fined fats and oils (including lard and 
cottonseed oil, but excluding butter). 
Processed or finished fat and oil products 
are exempted, as are “essential,” mineral, 
and chemical oils. Ceiling applies to all 
stages of distribution except retail. Con- 
tracts made up to the close of business 
Dec. 12 may still be executed, but de- 
tails must be reported to OPA within 
10 days after delivery. 

Wholesalers, jobbers, or industrial 
users of refined sugar are forbidden, by 
Priorities Order M-55, to accept delivery 
in any month of more sugar—figured to 
the next highest carload lot—than he re- 
ceived during the corresponding month 
of the previous year. Nor may he re- 
ceive an amount which would raise his 
inventory above 30-davs requirement 
based on use or resale in the same month 
two years previously. ‘Those having more 
than a 60-day inventory must keep the 
excess in stock and report the fact to 
OPM. After Jan. 1, form PD-206 must 
be filed before any deliveries are ac- 
cepted. Object is to prevent hoarding 
by controlling the amount of sugar in 
trade channels. 


@ Construction—No_ utility, public or 
private, may carry on any expansion of 
property or equipment costing more than 
$500 (or $1,500 for underground con- 
nections) without express OPM approval 
unless the work was 40% complete Dec. 
5. This is covered by an amendment to 
Order P-46, which also limits quarterly 
use of maintenance, repair, and operat- 
ing supplies to the average 1940 dollar 
value. Restrictions of P-46 now freeze 
Rural Electrification Administration co- 
ops along with the others. 

USHA slum-clearance housing projects 
which are 50% finished are granted A-9 
priority ratings, and those with at least 
foundations in get an A-10 rating. 


Privately-financed dwellings which had 
foundations in place Oct. 9 will be 
granted an A-i0 rating for items on the 
Defense Housing Critical List under or- 
der P-71. Applications must be made to 
Federal Housing Administration field of- 
fices, will not be received before Dec. 
22 nor, probably, after Jan. 31. 


@ Other Priority Actions—-OPM has 
asked that no glycerine be shipped ex- 
cept on defense orders, for medical use, 
and to prevent plant shutdowns... . 
Tanning, dressing, or dyeing of sheared 
sheepskins is forbidden except to fill 
government orders. Order P-87 
grants an A-10 rating on first-quarter re- 
quirements to manufacturers of insecti- 
cides, germicides, and fungicides used in 
food production; application must be 
made on form PD-82. . . . Same appli- 
cation form should be used by manu- 
facturers of industrial explosives to get 
a first quarter rating of A-8 under Order 
P-86. . . . Use of iridium or its alloys 
in jewelry manufacture is forbidden by 
M-49; jewelers, importers, refiners, and 
dealers must report iridium inventories 
as of Jan. 1; jewelers must report sales. 


@ Other Price Actions—Factory, whole- 
sale, and retail prices of flashlights, bulbs, 
and batteries are frozen, by Schedule 48, 
at the highest price received by the seller 
during October and November... . 
Ceiling price of North and North Cen- 
tral Texas crude oil of 40 and higher 
gravity is raised to $1.21 a barrel, re- 
ducing the differential with Oklahoma 
by 3¢. . . . OPA announces that prices 
ot ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, and sil- 
ico-manganese will remain unchanged 
during the first quarter of 1942... . 
Producers of industrial alcohol, butanol, 
and acetone have been asked by OPA 
to quote no prices on 1942 deliveries 
until steps have been taken to stabilize 
the market. . . . Natural resin and shel- 
lac prices are temporarily frozen, by OPA 
request, at Dec. 5 levels. 


@ Forms—Reproduction is freely _per- 
mitted of Priorities Division application 
and report forms and of M, L, or E 
orders, or P orders not issued to a named 
gre P orders of the latter type may 

reproduced photographically—in the 
absence of specific instruction to the 
contrary—by the person named or his 
suppliers, may be reproduced in blank 
by anyone provided they are stamped 
“sample” or “specimen.” Any reproduc- 
tion to be submitted to OPM must be 
an exact copy of the original. 


@ New Local Offices—Office of Price Ad- 
ministration: New York City, Chanin 
Bldg., Sylvan Joseph; San Francisco, 
Newhall Bldg., Harry F. Camp. Priori- 
ties Division: El Paso, Tex., El Paso 
National Bank Bldg., Robert C. Stryker; 
Tampa, Fla., Wallace South Bldg., Theo- 
dore L. Hausmann. 


Francisco (only outlet to Hawai; 
dled 60% more overseas calls than op 
normal Sunday. They were limited ¢; 
course, to government traffic. 

Private calls to the islands we; 

sible by Wednesday of last \ 
increasingly thereafter, subject : 
tary supervision. In San Francises finay 
cial district, mainland offices of a 
of the dominant business enterprises in 
Hawaii and the Philippines met the tele. 
phone and cable problem by hastily or. 
ganizing an informal clearing house of 
information. Part of the plan included 
arrangements for pooling messages on 
those occasions when the government 
permits communication with the islands 
for business or personal reasons. 
e@ Long Distance Volume—The circuit 
to Japan was closed at 10:35 P.M. Sun. 
day (San Francisco time). On Monday, 
when Congress declared war, long-dis. 
tance calls out of San Francisco were 
40%, on Tuesday, 30%. On following 
days traffic was nearer normal. 

Banks generally reported no particv- 
lar rush to make, or withdraw, de. 
posits except by foreign nationals whose 
funds were subject to confiscation by the 
government. 

Retail food authorities reported a 

rocketing demand throughout Coast 
areas for canned goods (especially pine. 
apple), and sugar. Grocer associations, 
both independent and chains, quickly 
issued statements assuring the public 
that there was no necessity for stocking 
up on food. 
e Shipping—As soon as hostilities broke 
out, all Pacific shipping was ordered to 
stay in port or to head for the closest 
U.S. harbor. First lifting of this re. 
striction came Dec. 11, when coastwise 
ships were allowed to sail, but at night 
and with the ships blacked out. Early 
this week, there had been no resump 
tion of offshore and intercoastal ship- 
ping from Coast ports. 


Fishhook Crisis 


Domestic manufacturers 
fight shipment of metal to Britain 
for hooks to be resold in U.S, 
hope to get it themselves. 
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Most fishhooks, whether for sport or 
for commercial fishing, have previously 
been made abroad. Their sources were, 
in order of importance: Norway, Eng- 
land, Germany; and Japan for five-and- 
dime merchandise. Now all are scarce, 
and treble hooks are definitely hard to 
obtain. 

@ Who Makes Them—Recognized as 
the four U. S. manufacturers of fish- 
hooks are Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, 
biggest and oldest in the trade; Wright 
& McGill, Denver, hook-makers for 4 
decade; the hook division of Shoe Form 
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% THERE ARE THOUSANDS of Truck- 
Trailers in daily use on direct defense 
work... but that’s only a fraction of the 
Truck-Trailer industry’s contribution. As a 
matter of fact, every Trailer we build con- 


tributes in some way to the all-out job in 


which our Nation is engaged: 


HEAVY-OUTV TRUCKS CONSERVED FOR O1RECT 
OEFENSE GSE... 


Example—The Crane Com- 
pany, Chicago, is using a 
1¥%-ton truck and 10-ton 
Fruehauf Trailer for work 
formerly done by a 5-ton 
truck ... because any truck 
can pull far more than it can 
carry. Across the country 
Truck-Trailers release thousands of heavy-duty engines that 


are sorely needed for other essential work. 


RAILROAD TANK CARS FREED FOR LONG HAULS « . 


Example—M & M Truck Co., 

Denver, with a fleet of fifty 

5,000-gallon Fruehauf Tank- 

Trailers, delivers about 75,- 

000,000 gallons of gasoline 

per year. About 100 tank 

cars would be required to 

make these same deliveries. 

Consider the value of 100 — , 
cars in the present emergency . . and that this example 
represents only a very small fraction of the country. 


Our soldiers must eat! Transporting their food is just one of 

the thousands of jobs that motor transport is handling. For 

example, one firm, using Fruehauf Trailers, hauls 64,000 

Ibs. of produce weekly to Fort Sill, Okla. Motor transport 
. is helping America to put the job across ! 


MOTOR TEaeweer gest 
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ESSENTIAL TO 


GASOLINE ANO O14 CONSERVED ... 


> bs Example—tThe F. J. Kress Box 

Company, Pittsburgh, uses up 

to 20 percent less gasoline 

and oil, because a smaller 

truck, pulling a Fruehauf 

Trailer, now transports more 

tonnage than was formerly 

carried on a bigger truck. 

Multiply this by the many 

thousands of Truck-Trailer 

users in the United States . . and the resulting conservation 
of gasoline and oil is tremendous! 


ENGINE PROOUCTION FACILITIES (NCREASEO . . . 


Example—The Halle Bros. 
Co., Cleveland, uses the 
“shuttle system.” One truck 
handles three detachable 
Trailers—it’s constantly pull- 
ing one Trailer while the 
others are being unloaded 
and loaded. Without the 
“shuttle system,” three trucks 
would be required. Thus, production facilities for two extra 
motor trucks are freed for defense work. 


RAILROAD FACILITIES RELEASED... 


Example—Vitality Mills, 
Chicago, now ship to cer- 
tain markets by  Truck- 
Trailer, instead of by rail. 
Through faster delivery and 
improved service, sales 
have increased by 35 per- 
cent... and the change has 
released rail facilities for 
those types of hauling that railroads can handle best. 
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NATIONAL 


Co., Auburn, N. Y., 
Pachner & Koller, Inc., 
months 

Until Lease-Lend Administrator Stet- 
tinius this week declared his intention to 
disapprove a project to export 50 tons of 
high-carbon steel to Britain for manu- 
facture into hooks for re-export to the 
U. §S., domestic manufacturers were 
about ready to pick up their marbles and 
go home 
e Wage Problem—One of them re- 
marked, “Fifty tons of English hooks 
might not have put us out of produc- 
tion, but they would have done a swell 
job of slowing us down.” ‘The reason, 
they say, is that hooks made with low 
oversea wages can climb in over the 
45% tariff and wipe out U. S. competi- 
tion. A gross of good-quality trebles 
used to cost $1.65 laid down at New 
York. Domestic-made trebles of com- 
parable grade sell for $3.40. 

Last week, at the convention of the 
Associated Fishing ‘Tackle Manufactur- 
crs in New York, the four U. S. firms 
swapped figures, then went to Washing- 
ton to present their case for getting a 
steel allocation to let them make the 
hooks needed for the U.S. market. ‘They 
don't know when to expect a decision, 
but are praying it will be soon enough 
to save them from shutdown 
@ Military Fishhooks—Oddly enough, 
fishhooks rate as a military supply, and 
are thus a concern of OPM. Two of the 
nanufacturers already have high priori- 
tics on material for making some 60,- 
000,000 hooks on government orders. 
Part of these are to equip Iceland’s 


four years; and, 


Chicago, 18 


commercial fishermen for big catches to 
lease-lend to Britain. Also, all U.S. air- 
planes that fly over water, and all life- 
boats, are now being equipped with kits 
that include fishline, hooks, and_pre- 
served baits. 

Daily capacity of the four firms, as 

estimated in the trade, is: 
De Witt 162.000 
Enterprise 216,006 
Pachner & Koller 60,001 Doubles-trebles 
Wrght & McGill 120,000 — Singles 
This adds up to 167,000,000 a year, 
without allowing for the possibility of 
working present equipment three shifts 
instead of one. Half a billion hooks, 
they claim, would supply domestic re- 
quirements, 
@ What They Need—As yet, lacking 
precise figures on U.S. consumption, 
the manufacturers cannot make exact 
estimates of their needs for materials. 
Best guess is that it would take in the 
neighborhood of 500 tons of steel and 
§ tons of plating metal. Pachner & 
Koiler réports to OPM that to make 15,- 
(00,000 treble hooks (a year’s output at 
the present rate) in sizes 2, 1, 0, and 00, 
which account for most of the volume, 
it would need 36 tons of high-carbon 
steel wire, 4 tons of brazing rod, 1,080 
lb. of cadmium or equivalent, and 1,060 
tanks of hydrogen. 

American makers rely principally on 
a mixture of kick presses, power presses, 
and odds and ends of modern equip- 
ment such as automatic instrument con- 
trols on heat-treat ovens. Eyes of the 
hooks are bent in. Some plants swage 
on their barbs, others grind them in. 


Singles 
Singles 


SAFETY MEASURE 


Construction work on the new Mira- 
Panama Canal, 


which got under way last year, is being 


flores locks of the 


rushed 24 hours a day now. This third 
set of bombproof locks will permit the 
U.S. fleet to move between the At- 
lentle and the Pacific no matter how 
close hostilities come to the isthmus. 


@ Makeshift Machines—Previoy 
ing official recognition, they e) 
production capacity in a war ¢ 
by improvising their own equ 
Pachner & Koller, for instance, ha 
most of its hook machinery } 
expedients as taking a drive pull 
an old sewing machine, a gear trai) 
a washer, and a shaft from a junk 
tomobile. ‘Tool steel and new 
parts, or materials for making 
have been unobtainable. But thi 
continues to build itself a macl 
week, and each new machine rai 
total output by 5,000 treble hook 
single-shift day. 

Crude as their factory method 
the four American firms believe the: 
more highly mechanized than any « 
seas. All of them yearn to buy or | 
full automatics into which they c 
feed wire and obtain hooks finish« 
shape. If they reach this point, they 
sure they can get costs down enoug! 
spike foreign competition. 

Altogether, the four factories h 
something over 200 people mah 
hooks. Between 2,500 and 3,000 ¢ 
in the tackle industry tie flies on 
fine hooks. ' 

Best argument the hook-makers hav¢ 
for use in Washington is that a substar 
tial volume of employment and an 
pressive volume of excise taxes are ( 
rently teetering on their receipt of 
very small supply of raw materia 
Trebles, for instance, are used almost 
entirely on artificial lures. P. & K.’s pres 
ent annual one-shift volume, 18,000,000 
trebles, would equip lures enough to 
wholesale for more than $4,000,001 
hese lures would pay 10% excise tax 


Oil Gets the Alert 


Industry, united under new 


supreme war council, prepares to 


conserve, toincrease high-octane 
output, and to protect facilities. 


Domestically speaking, war is the ti 
that binds even if it cannot be blessed 
Last summer, elements of the oil in 
dustry were denouncing Petroleum Co 
ordinator Harold Ickes, charging that 
he overplayed the threatened gasoline 
shortage. Mr. Ickes hit back vigorously 
Now that war is an actuality, harsh 
words are mutually forgotten. 
© Cooperation—Last week all was co- 
operation between Mr. Ickes and oil 
men. This spirit set the tone for the 
new Petroleum Industry Council for Na 
tional Defense. Here is the industry s 
supreme war council. It was established 
Nov. 29, was more or less quiescent 
until an Ickes order of Dec. 11 outlined 
its duties. 

The Council is composed of 66 01! 
leaders; executives of major and ind 
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ndent companies and associations. Its 
head is W. R. Boyd, Jr., president of the 
,merican Petroleum Institute. Activities 
of the Council will take in three main 
objectives: (1) conservation; (2) greater 
production of high-octane gasoline and 
high-viscosity lubricants; (3) safe storage 
facilities. 
e Conservation—Popular interest will 
center On conservation in civilian use. 
Ickes went too far during the threatened 
shortage last summer when motorists’ 
ears hummed with “rationing.” But oil 
men admit that every quart saved then | 
is doubly valuable now. 

An unknown factor enters the picture | 
to complicate problems of production 
and refining. It is the danger of destruc- 
tion to supplies by attack or sabotage 
page 17). Hence a new educational 
program under Petroleum Industry 
Council auspices for economizing on 
oil products. This time Ickes plans to 
have a united industry out in front of 
him; he feels that last summer’s drive 
personalized him too extensively. 
¢High-Octane Needs—In the produc- 
tion sector, the estimated needs for 
high-octane gasoline have been raised 
again. Before the Japanese blitz, plans 
called for increasing 100-octane (avia- 
tion) gasoline from the present 40,000 
bbl. daily capacity to 126,000 bbl. daily 
by 1943 (BW—Dec.6'41,p31). Now de- 
mand calls for 150,000 bbl. of 100- 
octane daily. Capital expense involved 
is about $1,500 per additional daily 
barrel of synthetic base stocks, to say 
nothing of the industry’s race with time. 

The storage problem had everyone 
jittery during recent air-raid scares. Ob- 
vious need is for greater underground 


capacity. Present storage is largely above 
ground in farms of huge tanks, which 
are made further conspicuous by bright 


aluminum paint. As one council mem- | 


ber put it: “Only electric lights could 
make ’em better air targets.” 

¢ Protective Measures—Aluminum paint 
has been used not to attract attention 
but because it helps confine vapor in 
the tanks. Tank farms are protected by 


wide spacing, earthworks, and effective | 
fire-fighting systems calculated to pre- | 
vent the spread of flames or explosions. | 
Planners can only hope for the best | 


while underground facilities are rushed. 

Diversion of 50 tankers to British serv- 
ice caused the shortage flurry last sum- 
mer. With the U.S. at war, the threat 


to transport can again become acute on | 


very short notice because of need for di- 
version to military use in the Pacific. 
*Seeing Arnold—Mr. Ickes speaks of 
the industry council as one that can 
“discuss and advise.” There remains the 
old question of how much cooperation 
the companies can practice without 
tunning into Thurman Arnold and his 
antitrust statutes. A committee has been 
named to see the U.S. Department of 
Justice in regard to obtaining a clear 
statement of policy. 
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‘These Low Cost 
DRILL PRESSES 


|... Give me an Edge” 


MILWAUKEE 
» A 


\ 


ANUFACTURERS all 

over the country tell us 
the same story: Delta drill 
presses are giving them the 
jump on competition! 

Here’s why: Low first cost— 
Delta drill presses cost but a 
fraction of the prices of heavy 
ponderous machines. Low main- 
tenance costs—sealed-for-life ball 
bearings assure long, trouble- 
free performance. Remarkable 
flexibility and adaptability—can 
be moved around to meet chang- 
ing needs—or quickly made up 
into special set-ups. 

Delta drill presses and other 
Delta low-cost machines, are 
not just mew machines, they are 
a new kind of machine. That's 
why they are revolutionizing 
production methods in thou- 
sands of leading industrial 
plants. 


; ae. tt ——— 
one : 
v — 


Books checked below, giving full details, 
will be mailed free on any request ad- 
dressed on business stationery. Write to- 
day to The Delta Manufacturing Company, 
931 E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


oO “How to Increase Production’ — 
Photographs of actual installations show 
ing many cost-cutting adaptations of Delta 

machines. 

oO “New Wings for Production’’—Illus 
trated story of how the aviation industry 

has utilized Delta machines. 

oO “Light Machines in Industry’’— Illus 
trated reprint article by George Fairman 

on uses of low-cost machines in industry 

oO “Tooling Tips’*—Timely photo-news 
paper showing latest adaptations of Delta 

machines for special needs of industry 


oO DELTA CATALOG — Descriptions and 
prices of full line of Delta drill presses 

and other Delta machines with interesting 
material on their use in all branches of industry 
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THE WA R—anp BUSINESS ABROAD 


Double Play—East and West 


Behind U. S. priority revisions and concern about ocean 
supply lines lies fact that Axis strategy calls for timing new 
European move with Japanese attack in Pacific. 


With American airmen chalking up 
enviable records in the battle of the 
Pacific, Dutch submarines taking a 
mounting toll of Japanese transports, 
and British forces doggedly holding 
their own in Malaya and Burma, most 
Americans this week have lost sight of 
the fact that significant developments 
are taking shape behind the scenes in 
Europe. 

The Japanese offensive is no isolated 
move in a private war between Nippon 
and the United States. It is clearly a 

rt of Axis grand strategy, and is care- 
fully planned and cunningly directed 
from Berlin. It had hardly started be- 
fore there came from Europe hints of 
Axis moves to be made when the Pa- 
cific war had proceeded to the proper 
point on the Nazi timetable. 


Watch Europe 

In the last few crowded weeks, four 
developments in Western Europe have 
been watched with keen interest by stra- 
tegists trying to fathom Hitler’s next 
surprise. 

First was the removal of the no- 
toriously anti-Nazi General Weygand 
as governor of the French colonies in 
North Africa. This turned out to be 
merely a curtain-raiser for the meeting 
between Pétain and Goering, at which 
Berlin is believed to have asked the 
aged French Premier to hand over to 
the Nazis the French fleet and use of 
French naval bases both in the Medi- 
terranean and on the Atlantic coast of 
Africa. 

France the Pawn 


Shortly after this conference, Admiral 
Darlan—who is one of France’s most 
outspoken pro-Nazis and collaboration- 
ists—hurried to Italy for conferences 
with Foreign Minister Ciano and the 
commanders of what is left of the Italian 
Navy. 
These were followed in quick succes- 
sion by the Berlin announcement that 
Moscow would not be taken this winter, 
and by the report that Portugal had 
refused to grant any more transit visas 
to British or American citizens. A few 
days later, the American Export Line 
hurriedly pulled up stakes and aban- 
doned its New York-Lisbon service. 
This left German “tourists” virtually 
the only visitors in what for the last 
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two years has been Europe’s busiest 
travel center. 

It is a mistake to see no relationship 
between these not-very-guarded moves 
and Japan’s violent, lightning attack 
on Honolulu. It is almost certain now 
that Nazi strategy aims to tie up the 
United States in a struggle in the Pa- 
cific which, Berlin hopes, will be suff- 
ciently desperate (as a result of the suc- 
cess of the surprise attacks at Pearl 
Harbor) to entice Washington to draw 
some of its ships at least temporarily 
from the Atlantic. This would leave 
Britain with the lion’s share of the re- 
sponsibility for patrolling the North At- 
lantic, the Mediterranean, and the long, 
exposed sea route around Africa to the 
Middle East. 


Hitler’s Scheme 


And such a development would be 
taken as the signal for the European 
end of the Axis to strike out through 
Spain and across the Mediterranean in 
an all-out effort to immunize Gibraltar, 
cut off Britain’s tenuous supply route 
through the Mediterranean, and—aided 
by the French fleet—to launch an at- 
tack on the Western Hemisphere from 
the French bases in Africa. At the same 
time, supply routes to the Middle East 
—for both the British and the United 
States—will be threatened or cut off. 
The blow will be aimed to fall when 
the United States is most desperately 
= to maintain supplies to the Far 

ast, cover both the naval and air losses 
of the last two weeks, and resume lease- 
lend deliveries to Britain, Russia, and 
China. 

Hitler has suffered his first major set- 
back of this war on the Russian front. 
There seems to be little doubt now that 
the Nazis believed that they could cap- 
ture Leningrad, Moscow, and the oil 
country in the Caucasus before winter 
overtook them. But Russian resistance 
was greater than they had bargained for. 


Alternate Possibilities 


Having failed in the East, and faced 
with tremendous losses of tanks and 
men, the German Chancellor has had 
to cast around for a new front giving 
him a reasonable chance for quick suc- 
cess without the use of either the masses 
of troops or the fleets of tanks required 
in Russia. There were two: Britain, if 


he is willing to risk now the all-out in- 
vasion effort which he was afraid to at- 
tempt in the summer of 1940 when the 
advantages were all on his side; or a 
drive through Spain for a fresh thrust 
in the South Atlantic. Either depends 
more on planes than tanks. Neither de- 
mands the massed armies necessary in 
the unfulfilled conquest of the Soviet 
Union. And the southern drive, if it 
succeeded, would force the British to 
disperse their defense efforts to a maxi- 
mum. ‘That made it look like a logical 
next move. 


Pressure on Turkey 


But this isn’t the limit of the strat- 
egy Hitler can adopt. Only vital war 
supply which the Nazis still lack is oil. 
The drive beyond Rostov having failed 
to sweep the Germans into the rich 
Grozny and Baku oil fields on the 
Caucasus isthmus, they may now at 
tempt to push through Turkey either 
to attack the Russians from the rear or 
attempt to dislodge the British from the 
oil fields of Iraq and Iran. 

If such a move is contemplated, a 
South Atlantic thrust is a logical pre 
liminary, for it will jeopardize British 
supply lines to the Middle East. Also, 
it will dishearten the Turks who have 
been playing close to the Allies on the 
promise of extensive lease-lend aid from 
the United States. Washington’s more 
urgent obligations in the Pacific this 
week and possible raids on the delivery 
route around Africa are expected to 
soften Turkish opposition to the Nazis. 

The prospect of this pincer play by 
the Axis (see map) makes it important 
for business not to allow the more 
dramatic developments in the Pacific to 
blot out entirely the sinister strategy 
that is developing at the directive end 
of the Axis. 


Warning to Business 


It forewarns of war activity in the 
Atlantic as well as the Pacific, of pos- 
sible raids on the East Coast of South 
America, and of the need to imple- 
ment our hemisphere defense program 
with decisive action. It threatens to 
disrupt regular deliveries of Argentine 
beef for Britain and wool for the 
United States, of Brazilian coffee, man- 
ganese, and vegetable oils, and of baux- 
ite (for aluminum) from Dutch Guiana. 
It promises a fresh strain on already- 
overtaxed shipping facilities. It empha- 
sizes the priorities revisions made by 
Washington this week—boosting to first 
place anti-aircraft guns, followed by am- 
munition and explosives, naval combat 
ships, heavy bombers, and merchant 
vessels. 

But, most of all, it imposes a new 
urgency on this country to go all-out 
as soon as it can on the production of 
war supplies. They are soon going to 
be needed in larger quantities than is 
anticipated, even this week. 
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STRATEGICALLY LOCATED AUSTIN ORGANIZATIONS WITH SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE 
PROVIDE A CO-ORDINATED ENGINEERING AND BUILDING SERVICE THAT SPEEDS RESULTS 


Map copyright, American Map Co., Inc., N. Y. No. 10378 


FOR “LONG DISTANCE” CONSTRUCTION 


In 1909, national distribution was considered a bold 
step in merchandising. Since then the migration of 
industry and the development of new sources of 


raw materials have put many new towns on the map. 


When Austin 
handled its first 
“long distance” 
construction 
project 32 years 
ago, industry was 
moving west. 


In 1909, one of Austin’s first 
“long distance” projects—for 
General Electric at Oakland. 


NOW A 2-WAY MOVEMENT — To serve Eastern manu- 
facturers more efficiently and to establish a uniform 
engineering and building service on a national basis, 
Austin established its first offices on the West Coast 
and in the Southwest 19 years ago... Since then 
bustling West Coast firms have reached out and 
established plants to serve Eastern markets. 

ALL-OUT PRODUCTION EFFORT— Today, defense 


needs have supplanted “business as usual,” and the 


demand for new plant facilities at widely separated 


ints is greater than ever. And because of the 


cy of the present program “time is of the 


ence” of most contracts. 

acROSS THE STREET OR ACROSS THE COUNTRY— With 
] strategically located offices, Austin offers a uni- 

mand dependable engineering and building service 
om Coast to Coast ... each office having been long 
«tablished and each having an intimate knowledge 

jocal conditions. Austin’s ability to provide new 

at facilities quickly is largely due to a specialized 
xperience plus the Austin Method of “Undivided 
Responsibility”’ which co-ordinates layout, design and 
construction to speed results. 


* * * * * 


Design suggestions and estimates furnished promptly. 


In Les Angeles Area (Below)—New plant of Poulsen & Nardon, Inc., manufacturers of 
commercial and aircraft fittings, designed and built by Austin. Modern features of design 
jecdude: Rigid Frame sawtooth construction; all welded steel; fluorescent lighting. 


16112 éecile AVE. 


“Radio City of the West.” NBC's new Hollywood Studios recently designed and built by Austin 
includes 8 broadcasting studios and a 3-story Administration Building with “Controlled Conditions.’ 
NBC's New York Headquarters and Austin’s Offices in New York and Los Angeles pr 

venient 2-point contact and gave the Owner close control of results 


On the Atlantic Coast—new plant of Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Danvers, Mass., manufacturers o 
“Hygrade” Lamps and “Miralume” Fixtures. This new plant for production of fluorescent lampe 


contains over 100,000 aq. ft. 


Design and construction by Austin. 


«+ 1998 Arcade Building, Main 1056 
1616 Second Nat'l Bank Bidg., Capito! 1676 
Dexter-Horton Bidg., Elliott 545( 
1924 Broadway, Highgate 342: 
7 E. Washington St., Richmond 223! 
Limited, TORONTO, CANADA, 
y Bidg., Elgin 1615 


War “Concentrates” Industry 


British plan for boosting arms production closes many 
civilian plants, turns their business over to others. Pool provides 
compensation but permanent effects are foreseen. 


Today Britain’s “concentration of in- 

dustry” scheme ranks as its most produc- 
tive move to increase war output since 
the first conversion of heavy industry at 
the beginning of the conflict. It was 
aimed primarily at freeing as quickly as 
possible between 500,000 and 750,000 
workers from so-called light industries for 
work in munitions plants, restricting at a 
pre-arranged minimum the consumption 
of the raw materials used in the 80 or 
more industries affected, and providing 
factory space and some machinery for 
expanding the armaments industries. 
e Industries Affected—Most important 
of the 80 light industries affected are 
pottery, cutlery, jewelry, leather goods, 
plastics, cosmetics, toilet goods, musical 
instruments, carpets, photographic sup- 
plies, toys, fountain pens, gloves, cotton 
and woolen textiles, hosiery, footwear, 
rayon, linen, and paper. 

Argument of the British authorities 
was that in each of these industries, few 
factories were working at capacity. Re- 
tail rationing had cut off part of their 
business. So had the loss of many export 
markets. Luxuries were already drastic- 
ally curtailed by the refusal of the gov- 
ernment to provide supplies of raw ma- 
terials, and priorities were being tight- 
ened daily. Also, London made it plain 
even before the plan was announced 
early this year that Britain would soon 
go on a rigid rationing system—both for 
clothing and food products. 

As a result of these preliminary 
moves, a good many of the factories in 
each of the industries were operating at 
no more than 30% to 60% of capacity. 
But as long as a factory remained open, 
its specially trained workers refused to 
move on to other industries. 

@ Fixing Quotas—Plan of the British au- 
thorities was to tell each of the 80 indus- 
tries approximately what its wartime pro- 
duction could be. This meant establish- 
ing an export quota, fixing an approxi- 
mate quota for the domestic retail trade 
keyed to what Britain had already 
worked out in its rationing program, and 
adding to this the military supplies that 
a few of the industries still provided for 
the armed forces. Faced with this esti- 
mate of total output, the various mem- 
bers of each industry were given a time 
limit within which to agree among 
themselves what factories would con- 
tinue to operate and which must close. 

When this decision was reached, the 
factories which were to remain open 
were designated “nucleus” plants. These 
nucleus plants are expected to operate as 
near as possible to capacity, so that the 
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maximum number of workers and the 
maximum amount of floor space can be 
released to the government for possible 
use in the war industries. 

Beyond this, nucleus factories are to 
serve the customers of the closed plants, 
and pay the managements a regular 
monthly stipend in proportion to the 


business taken over. This stipend is ex- 


pected to cover only mainte: 

repair costs, or, if the plant is 

for war use, to build a small ; rve in 
order to help cover the cost of shiftin, 
back to normal production 
war is over. 

e@ What Happened to Textiles—)\oo¢, 
industry covered by the concen: a 
scheme is textiles. With nearly 4) (99 
workers when the industry was operating 
at capacity, it was expected t: lease 
50,000 to 100,000 workers for the munj. 
tions industries. 

First meeting to consider the new pro. 
gram was at the beginning of MI h of 
this year when representatives of both 
the workers and the management met at 
a conference called by the governnient's 


ee 
the 


Preview From Britain—I. 


For what Pearl Harbor means to 
America’s industrial war effort, we 
may well look to what Dunkerque 
meant to that of Britain. The shock 
and the challenge of both events are 
the same, though the loss and the 
consequences of the Pearl Harbor ac- 
tion be less serious. In Britain the 
shock of Dunkerque resulted eventu- 
ally in a history-making ‘“concentra- 
tion of industry” plan. Pearl Harbor 
gives this a new and immediate sig- 
nificance for American business—big 
and little. 

During the last three months some- 
where between 15% and 20% of our 
industrial production has been de- 
fense equipment. ‘That’s as far as 
Great Britain had gone in 1938 and 
1939. 

In the three months after Dun- 
kerque, every factory in Britain that 
could turn out even a piddling supply 
of munitions got an order—not only 
the heavy industries that had been 
converted early in the war. Since that 
desperate week in the early summer 
of 1940, never less than half of the 
nation’s factory output has been di- 
rectly for defense. 

This has been our goal since we 
started the lease-lend program in 
March. Pearl Harbor, like Dun- 
kerque, has been taken as notice that 
such a goal must be reached quickly— 
or else. 

Up to Dunkerque, the British had 
been boosting war production mainly 
by converting their heavy industry, 
by increasing shifts, by building new 
wee After the expeditionary force 

ad lost practically all Britain’s mili- 
tary equipment in Belgium and 
France, more had to be done and 
there was no time to build new 
plants. The conversion of peacetime 
effort to wartime production really 
began then. Light industry was swept 
into the front lines. Lipstick manu- 


Compulsory Shutdowns 


facturers began to make cartridges, 
textile workers to fill shells, sewing 
machine companies to produce ma- 
chine guns. 

At the same time, Britain tried its 
first experiment in rationing. In such 
lines as cotton textiles, supplies to 
the retail trade were cut to 75% of 
the prewar level and the cuts deep- 
ened later. Rationing to the public 
was first left to the stores, then put 
on a coupon basis. Factories con- 
verted to defense couldn’t supply the 
old consumer demands; moreover, 
the sea war had put such a premium 
on shipping space that the country 
couldn't import raw materials needed 
for consumer goods—notably the cot- 
ton and wool required by its great 
textile industry. 

By the beginning of 1941, the Brit- 
ish faced a double problem—of get- 
ting still more war production out of 
industry, of dealing with consumer 
goods companies that could operate 
at only a fraction of capacity but 
whose workers balked at moving into 
other industries because that meant 
loss of seniority, perhaps joining an- 
other union, perhaps shifting to an- 
other town. 

Thereupon London launched its 
most radical plan for boosting war 
output—a compulsory “concentration 
of industry” scheme that is as unfa 
miliar to prewar Britain as it is to 
the United States today. The story 
of how it works, based on detailed 
information from Business Week's 
London Bureau, makes the first of a 
series of similarly based articles on 
what America—after Pearl Harbor- 
can learn from Britain’s job after 
Dunkerque. 

The second article in this fore 
warning series on how British indus- 
try has been molded to the task that 
faces the United States will appear in 
an early issue. 
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a cut to 20% of prewar levels. In the 
et at weaving division, 363 mills have already 
ent’s been closed, and 529 remain open as 
nucleus mills. 
a For the present, another 346 are open 
to help handle huge Army orders and | 
S the export business which Britain so far | 
has been able to maintain. But these | 
°S, 346 mills already know that they are not | 
ig nucleus mills and that they will be 
a- forced to close whenever the govern- 
ment needs workers more urgently in 
ts the munitions industry. 


plan, and until May 27 for the weaving 
section. 

The cotton industry did not meet this 
deadline but it made sufficient progress 
for the government to allow extra time. 
And when at the end of September the 
original concentration program was com- 
pleted, 217 spinning mills had been 
closed and 286 designated as nucleus 
mills to handle the whole of the coun 
trv’s trade, which by that time had been 


e Compensation Arrangements — Brit 
ain’s semi-governmental Cotton Board 
administers the 


pay into the pool 14 pence (about 2¢) 


per spindle per month. If a mill drops | 


below capacity production, it pays only 
1} pence. ‘This means that a typical mill 
of 100,000 spindles pays £7,500 (about 
$30,000) a year into the pool when 
working at full production. Compen- 
sation to the closed mills is at the 


rate of a penny a spindle. This is ex- | 
pected to cover bare maintenance costs, | 


and makes no provision for any divi- 
dends to stockholders. Nucleus mills 
are allowed to deduct these compensa- 
tion payments from profits when com 
puting taxes. 

The British made no special provision 
for absorbing either the managerial staff 
or the workers from the closed mills. In 
part, this was due to the fact that the 
country’s labor shortage was so acute 
that workers could almost certainly find 
employment in war factories immedi- 
ately. But it was also due to the fact that 
Britain has a long-established system of 
government employment exchanges now 
completely equipped with a list of open- 
ings in defense plants. Four months 
after the changeover, unemployment fig- 


compensation pool. | 
Mills in full production are expected to | 


KNOCKS DOWN both dangerous fires! 


UPPOSE a paint dip-tank bursts 

into flame? What if an electric 
motor catches fire? Can your extin- 
guishers handle those blazes? 

These two types — electrical and 
flammable liquid fires — are hazards 
which threaten 19 out of 20 industrial 
plants. They are the blazes which LUX 
extinguishers are engineered to fight. 
Without the abilitytosmother these fires 
you simply haven’t got fire protection. 

LUX equipment hits these blazes in 


HERE ARE THE 


PLUS VALUES 
IN FIRE-FIGHTING 


LUX carbon dioxide gas is one 
of the fastest known extinguish- 
ing agents. 


LUX extinguishers are effective 
on both electrical and flammable 
liquid fires. 


LUX gas is clean, non-damaging, 
non-contaminating, non-toxic. 


45,000% expansion drives LUX 
gas throughout fire area, despite 
obstructions. 


oxide snow-and-gas, lightning-fast ex- 
tinguishing agent. Use LUX portables 
for ordinary hazards. Install built-in 
LUX systems for the intense, concen- 
trated hazards, like storage spaces, 


ures show that there was not even a 
temporary increase in the number of 
jobless workers in Lancashire following 
the closing of the mills. 

Technical and administrative person- 
nel are even scarcer in Britain than work 
people and there is no difficulty for 
them in finding new employment. The 
cotton mills for the most part did not 
employ big sales staffs. Most of these 
salesmen have found new employment 
! but in some cases, in contrast with 

‘killed workers, they have not been able 
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tanks or kettles for flammable liquids 
and solvents. 

LUX protection means added pro- 
tection. It means plus values in your 
plant’s day-and-night safety. 


a hard-hitting blizzard of carbon di- 3 


6 


Annual recharging is not neces- 
sary with LUX. Simply weigh 
periodically. 


LUX service depots are main- 
tained in principal cities. 


Walter Kidde & Company 
Incorporated 
1224 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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IN CASE OF EMERGENCY 


The U.S. not only looks to Britain 
tor methods of boosting arms produc- 
tion (page 30) but also for experience 
in protecting cities during air raids. 


London is now building huge water 
tanks in bombed areas for use by fire 
fighters, in case water mains should 
fail. 
destroved buildings have been cleared 
of debris, then used as storage tanks 


In some instances, basements of 


to find new jobs at equal or higher 
salaries. 
@ Pattern for All—In all of the 80 trades 


| affected, the same pattern has been fol- 


lowed. The choice of nucleus firms is 
based mainly on the per cent of capacity 
at which each factory is operating. Some 
big companies solved the problem by 
concentrating production in one or two 
of their main units. Occasionally, three 
or four independents voluntarily concen- 
trated production in one plant. When 
the government was forced to step in 
because no decision could be reached 
voluntarily, it used the same criterion: 
factories working nearest to capacity be- 
came nucleus plants. 

@ One-Way Road—Despite the arrange- 
ments made for maintenance payments 
to the closed firms, promises to observe 
patent rights and trade marks, and as- 
surances that merged companies will be 
helped to return to their independent 
status after the war, most people in Brit- 
ain realize there will be no postwar re- 
construction of the old setup. Equip- 
ment in many cases will be obsolete. 
Product lines are likely to be out of date 
compared with the new lines which will 
have been developed by the big units 
which operate during the war as nucleus 
companies. 

Britain’s experiment with industrial 
concentration holds a double interest for 
Americans. It is a natural second step, 
after drastic raw-materials allocations, in 
any country’s efforts to boost war produc- 
tion—though differing conditions would 


make differences in such an experiment 
here. But Americans are also thinking 
ahead to the postwar effect of the con 
centration move. Many British plant 
are being equipped with modern Amer 
can machines under lease-lend prov 
sions. Small, inefficient plants are disay 
pearing. Before the war is ended, Brit 
ain will have developed manufacturing 
on a mass-production scale unknow 
before the war except in a handful of 
industries, most of them branches of 
American businesses which 
both the equipment and the initiatiy 
Britain is bound to be a more formid 
able postwar competitor as a result of 
this war-enforced rationalization. 


Joint War Effort 


Real push will be given to 
long-developing integration of 
Canadian-U.S. production, now 
that America is in the war. 


provide 


OTTAWA-Up to last week, Canada, 
which has been at war with German 
since September, 1939, has been ahead 
of the United States in the develop- 
ment of its war program. But Canadians 
know that before many weeks pass Ot- 
tawa is going to be taking its cues from 
Washington. 

e New War Loan—First reaction of the 
Dominion to the new war in the Pa 
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fc was the announcement of a $500,- 
000,000 war loan to help Ottawa meet 
yew defense demands along its Pacific 
coast. , A ‘ 

put of far greater significance is the 
sowing realization that the new war 
with Japan, and the fact that the United 
states is now formally at war with both 
Cermany and Italy, is bound to mean 
quch closer economic integration be- 
ween the two countries. Now, for the 
st time since it was proposed at Hyde 
park last summer, the rationalization of 
jefense industries on both sides of the 
yorder will be pushed. Both the short- 
ind long-term potentialities of such a 
project are tremendous. 

sHistory of Integration—That does not 
nean, however, that the integration has 
sot already progressed. First move in 
the chain of developments drawing Can- 
ga and the United States closer to- 
gether came in August, 1940, when 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ster Mackenzie King met at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., and later issued their joint 
tatement setting up, among other 
things, a Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fense (BW—Aug. 30°40,p45). 

Fight months later, following a con- 
ference at Hyde Park, the heads of the 
two governments went a step further 
nd set up what Prime Minister King 
described as “the economic corollary of 
Ogdensburg” —Joint Economic Com- 


mittees which were to meet regularly | 


and plan the joint allocation of key ma- 
terials and the most efficient expansion 


f the war industries of the two coun- | 


tries (BW—Apr.26'41,p14). 
¢Production Surveys—And it was only 


alittle more than a month ago that the | 


two countries set up a Joint Defense 
Production Committee composed of six 
Canadians and six Americans. This 
committee was ordered immediately to 
negin surveys which would uncover ways 

coordinate the productive capacities 


t the two countries on the most effi- | 


uent basis for the common defense 
fort (BW—Nov.15’41,p82). The work 
f this committee now is expected to 
be speeded up materially. 


In the meantime, Canada is going | 


head with several wartime measures 
vhich had been contemplated even be- 
tore last week. Asa result of one of the 


preliminary studies by the Joint Eco- | 
nomic Committee, Canada is likely to | 


curtail gold production from 10% to 
15% during 1942. Two reasons are 
given for the move: Washington would 
like to reduce gold purchases from Can- 
ida (but is likely to boost purchases of 


other metals to cover the exchange loss), | 


and both Canadians and Americans are 


cager to shift labor from the gold mines | 
to other mine fields, such as nickel and | 
copper, where there is a desperate need | 


‘o boost production. Gold-mine oper- 
ators claim that their equipment can- 
hot successfully be shifted to the pro- 
duction of base metals. 
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THIS SAVES ME 


PENDAFLE X* 


the new system with the hanging 
folders cuts Filing Time 20% 


Pendaflex — a simple invention — but it revolu- 
tionized the job of filing and finding papers! 
Pendaflex actually reduces SEVEN filing mo- 
tions to THREE! Saves space, too — makes 4 
drawers do the work of 5, under ordinary con- 
ditions. Install Pendaflex and say goodbye to 
sagging, slumping, dog-eared folders. No more 
pushing and digging to find the folder you want. 
Selection is VISUAL not MANUAL. No matter 
how full the file, Pendaflex folder tabs are al- 
ways level—in plain view. Simple. Inexpensive. 
No new files to buy. Makes files look like “a 
million”—but no luxury. Pendaflex pays for it- 
self in the time it saves. See Pendaflex at your 
Office Supply Dealer. Write today for Pendaflex 
leaflet. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY 
345 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PENDAFLEX* 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ARE STILL 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


Almon E. Roth, President 


San Francisco Employers Council 


The modern way 
to neater files and 


fewer errors SLANT TABS 


(CELLULOID) 
ADJUSTABLE 
TO ANY 
POSITION 


THIS SIMPLE 
FRAME FITS IN 


LETTER OR LEGAL AN 
SIZE DRAWER We 
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PENDAFIEX 
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| ON FRAME 
ALWAYS UPRIGHT 


EVERY FOLDER 
WILt EXPAND 
UP TO 19/0" 


Relations between employees and their employers in 
American industry are becoming more and more organized, and 
we may look for a continuation of this process in the future. 

On the one side, we have the individual employee dele- 
gating control of his wages, hours, working conditions and 
even Lis job, to labor organizations created to represent him in 
relations with his employer. On the other 


asi 


hand, employers are organizing themselves 
into industry groups and councils for co- 
operative action in dealing with labor 
unions and carrying on collective relations 
with them. 

Nevertheless, employer-employee rela- 
tions are still basically human relations. 
They are created in shop, factory, store and 
office, out of the raw material of daily in- 
cidents, actions and attitudes of individual 
workers and management. Like any product 
manufactured or distributed by an indus- 
trial or business unit, quality in good in- 
dustrial relations is built in at the points of 
production and distribution. If the quality 
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¢ 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., ’ 
Hartford, Conn. 

Please send copy of ‘The Protected 
Pay Envelope.” 


0 a 
Company_ 
Address 


is there. it will become known and we: ag ted 
| 


by employees and the public generally. 

In the present period of transition from 
individual relationships between employers 
and employees to organized relationships, 
it may sometimes seem that daily incidents, 
actions and attitudes of individual em- 
ployees and management have little influ- 
ence upon the demands, practices and ob- 
jectives of the organized ag 3 represent- 
ing workers and employers. Yet, old-fash- 
ioned honesty, fairness and consideration 
in individual employer-employee relations 
are bound to manifest themselves in the 
action of representative groups for greater 
stability wid the mutual benefits resulting 
from such stability. 


This article, written by Almon E. Roth, as an in- 
dependent observer, is published as a matter of interest 
to both employer and employee. 

Connecticut General, through the Protected Pay En- 
joe Plan, offers a powerful aid to better employer- 
employee relations. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Life Insurance Company 
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PRODUCTION 


All Tools Seizable 


Stocks of materials, new 
or old, are likewise subject to 
requisition. OPM will use power 
to take over excess inventories. 


All tools, new or old, that are any 
where in reach of the government are 
now subject to seizure and allocation. 
‘The same goes for existing stocks of raw 
materials, no matter who has them or 
how long they have been held. 

This change came in with the war, 

when a law passed last October was 
given full effect. ‘The measure empow- 
cred the President to seize goods or man- 
ufacturing facilities required for the pro- 
duction of munitions. 
e@ Now Normal Procedure—When the 
law was passed, the understanding was 
that the law would be used to meet a few 
specialized situations—to acquire stocks 
secretly held by the Axis, to bludgeon a 
few holdouts against the defense pro- 
gram. But now that bolder steps have 
become politically practicable, requisi- 
tioning is being set up as a normal pro- 
cedure parallel to priority action. 

I'he requisitioning power has been as- 
signed to a new Inventory and Requisi- 
tioning Section in OPM’s Division of 
Priorities. E. A. ‘Tupper heads the sec- 
tion, under the general supervision of 
L. J. Martin, chief of the Compliance 
and Field Service Branch. 

The first use of the new power will 


undoubtedly be to put some teeth 
into the pious admonitions to hold 
down inventories to which OPM has 
hitherto restricted itself. Priorities Reg- 
ulation No. 1, the catchall order incor- 
porating the details common to most 
priority orders, requires that inventories 
be held to a minimum practicable work- 
ing level. The same requirement is in- 
cluded in all the blanket priority orders, 
particularly the repair and maintenance 
order which affects nearly everyone. 

As a rough rule of thumb applicable 

to most industries, OPM thinks about a 
six-week inventory is proper. 
@ Draining Off Excesses—In the past, de- 
liveries of allocated materials have been 
withheld from firms with bloated inven- 
tories, but no more drastic move has 
been taken to prevent stockpiling. Now 
it is intended to go in on a big scale for 
draining off excesses. 

OPM now has a pretty fair idea of 
where the worst inventory situations are. 
When SPAB was created, one of its first 
moves was to order a survey of inven- 
tories. The Commodity Branches of 
OPM have been working on these sur- 
veys through questionnaires and some of 
them are nearing completion. Moreover, 
the detailed applications required under 
the Production Requirements Plan 
(BW—Nov.29'41,p15) are expected to 
provide a further fund of inventory data. 
e Amendment Awaited—A much more 
far-reaching application of requisition- 
ing waits upon amendment of the law. 
OPM badly wants to redistribute a good 
many machine tools which are not now 
being fully utilized. Congress, however, 


inserted in the Administr. 
the requisitioning law a 
ding the seizure of any to 
the conduct of any busine 
sees it, this bars requisition 
that’s being used as much 
four hours a week. 

An amendment striking 0 
tation will be before Congr 
days and with war pressur 
will doubtless skitter throug! 
@ Tool Census—OPM know: 
tools are. For several mont! 
section has been making a census of crit 
ical tools. ‘The census is noy omplet 
and includes data on the present uso 
of the tools. " 

The bulk of the actual requisitioniy 
will be done by the services, though thg 
power is also available to the Maritimg 
Commission, the Department of Apr 
culture, and the Economic Defeng 
Board. But the Priorities Division keep 
a tight hand on the exercise of thd 
power. 
© OPM Must Approve—Under regula 
tions drawn up last week, every requis, 
tioning action by another agency mus 
be referred to OPM for approval, bot 
of the seizure and of the disposition te 
be made of what is seized. OPM cap 
modify either of these points to make i 
conform with “its priorities and alloca 
tions program and general productio 
and supply plan.” 

The requisitioning agency makes 
determination of the proper compen 
tion and of the persons who should 
paid. Any interested person can obtan 
a hearing on these points prior to fin 
determination. If the compensation | 
cided on is not satisfactory to th« 
he may accept half the award and bri 
suit in the Court of Claims for what 
balance is due him. 
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The first heavy tank to be built in the 
U.S.. an all-welded, 57-ton monster 
about as long as a street car, was pre- 
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As3e 


sented to the Army last week by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa. (BW —Oct.18'41,p4s). 
While not as fast as the 134-ton light 


iank (left), it pretty well kept pace 


Fe 
with the 30-ton medium tank. It's the 
first of a fleet of 50 heavy tanks to be 
built for the Army by Baldwin; and 
will require a crew of six or sevell 
men, depending on the job it’s doing. 
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HOW TO ADD 32,500,000 MAN-DAYS 
IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


... without adding floor space, men or machines ! 


HILE we are working night and day to build more machines, to train more 


men, to produce more goods, let's not overlook a vast reservoir of manpower 
that is available...now! As of September, 1941, it has been estimated that 2,600,000 
men were employed in the 18 industries handling the greater part of our defense orders. 


IF production increased only 1% in this key group, it would be the 
equivalent of adding 6,500,000 man-days annually! 


IF production only increased 3%, it would be the equivalent of adding 


19,500,000 man-days annually! 


IF production increased only 5%, we would add 32,500,000 man-days 
in defense industries...without hiring or training a single new man! 


Can any of these paper fig- 
ures be turned into produc- 
tive manpower? Is there a 
, simple tool, ready to hand? 


There is. Today some plants, such as 
the great new airplane plants of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Glenn L. Martin Co., and others are get- 
ting things done, faster, better, safer with 
fluorescent lighting ...the new type 


of lighting which gives needed 30 to 50 


footcandles of cool light so economically. 


Many employers of men in defense in- 
dustries, however, do not realize how 
good lighting adds trained manpower 
by increasing production. For instance, 

Cy one company was able to 
produce more foundry 


ee , cores on two shifts, under 
lighting keyed to the job, 


’ 


than it formerly produced on three! 


Another concern, manufacturing te» 
tiles, was able to report an increase of 4% in 
production. It employed 
600 workers. Better light- 
ing actually added the 
production of 24 trained 
men without adding a 
penny to the company’s payroll. 


It might pay you to look into this mod- 
ern way of adding manpower to horse 
power...the fluorescent way! If you do, 
remember the initials G-] 
on a fluorescent lamp are 
a pledge from General 
Electric scientists to give 


you more and more light 
for your money. You can get full partic- 
ulars about this “lighting of tomorrow’’ 
...today...by calling General Electric 


G-‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


SKILSAW 
DISC SANDERS 


will put a finish to your 


surfacing problems 


Youll find SKILSAW DISC SAND- 
ERS on the toughest surfacing jobs in 


every industry ... grinding on metals, 
sanding wood, polishing stone, filing, 
cleaning and buffing. And everywhere 
youll hear them praised by operators 
and buyers alike because they finish 
faster, easier, smoother and operate 
for less! 

SKILSAW DISC SANDERS do 
every kind of finishing on flat or curved 
surfaces ... with numerous accessories 
like sanding discs, grinding wheels, wire 
brushes, polishing bonnets, rubbing 
pads, etc. Among the 6 powerful models 
of SKILSAW DISC SANDERS you'll 
find just the right tool for the sur- 
facing jobs in your plant. Ask your 
distributor for a demonstration. 


Le 8 


DRILLS DISC SANDERS BELT SANDER: 
22 Models 6 Models 4 Models ’ 


ALSO BLOWERS + HAND AND BENCH GRINDERS « FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 
9 Models 


Sold by leading distributors of 
hardware and industrial supplies 


BUILT BY SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


lron Remover 


For several years, S$. G. Frantz Co., 
161 Grand St., New York, has been 
manufacturing Ferrokilters for remov- 
ing fine iron and steel particles from 
liquids magnetically. Now the com- 
pany is announcing the compact new 
Frantz FerroFilter No. 65 for removing 
similar particles from free-flowing dry 
granular materials such as sand for glass 
and ceramics, sugar, etc., im quantities 
up to 10 tons of granular material per 
hour. There are no moving parts. Ma- 
terials fed into a hopper by hand scoop 
or mechanical conveyor pass through a 
stack of zigzag iron grids magnetized by 
a d.c. coil surrounding them. Mag- 
netic particles cling to the grids, until 
the current is turned off 


Multiple Copyist 


‘Twenty-seven letters or letter-size en- 
gineering drawings (or one 36x 85-in. 
single drawing or equivalent) can be 


copied at once with the newest and 
largest Hunter Electro-Copyist. Sensi- 
tized photographic paper and matter to 
be copied are held firmly in contact 
with a ground glass by vacuum. White 
and amber lights, glowing through the 
glass, do the rest. Hunter Electro-Copy- 


| ast, Inc., Murray Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y., 


is the manufacturer. 


Plane-Type Desks 


‘lwo motives dominated The Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Carthage Ave., Norwood, 
Cincinnati, in adopting “airplane type 
construction” for its new line of De- 
fender Office Furniture (desks, tables, 
phone stands, costumer, desk trays): (1) 
the conservation of steel; (2) the attain- 
ment of lightness and strength for the 
many office rearrangements that accom- 
pany wartime expansion. Airplane con- 
struction here means the use of light, 
staunch plywoods backed by solid wood 
strips, as in the wings and fuselages of 
plastic-plywood planes. Heavy posts are 
eliminated in desks, giving more knee 
room. 


Soldering Jiggers 


Electricians, amateur and pl 
will find the making of sol 
trical connections simplifie: 
gers,’ which are new singk 
contained soldering units about 
and shape of small pecans. 
over a wire splice and ignite 


match. The Jigger shell burn 
few seconds and drops off, rev 
smooth soldered splice. Jigg« 
215 W. Illinois St., Chicago 
them 


No-Odor Paint 


“Not perfumed, but actually 
ized before being canned,” is 
Valdura No-Odor Paint, formulat 
American-Marietta Co., 43 | 
St., Chicago, in seven colors for al 
of office, store, and factory interiors 


Gas Tank Cart 


Most of the work carts used by g, 
welders and flame-cutters carry thc 
acetvlene and oxygen tanks side by 
and are thus too wide to go 


through narrow factory aisles and doors 
Garlinghouse Bros., 2416 E. 16th St. 
Los Angeles, is bringing out the new 
Gar-Bro ‘Tank Cart which carries the 
tanks one behind the other. It is but 
24-in. wide. Hubs on its large pneu 
matic-tired wheels are fully depressed 
to prevent catching on door sills. 
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Axis Goods “Out” 


Japanese wares hustled 
off retail counters, generally be- 
fore public has time to raise cry. 
Average loss probably slight. 


Varicty chains, department stores, 
mail order houses, and other retailers are 
cetting rid of Japanese merchandise in 
double-quick time. In most cases, retail 
managements have not even waited for 
customer squawks (page 46) to gravitate 
up to the executive offices before ridding 
their shelves of all possible sources of 
embarrassment. 

Wares from Germany and Italy have 
not been much of a problem, for the 
\merican boycott of Nazi and Fascist 
consumer lines was already making itself 
efective in 1937 and both of those 
nations were definitely cut off from this 
country’s markets when war broke in 
1939. 
eAway With "Em—The F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. is delegating inconsequential 
japanese merchandise to the ashcan, 
aling items with some value (for 
example, decorative roping) in store- 
roms. The S$. H. Kress variety chain 
has instructed store managers to remove 
Nipponese products (in this case, mostly 
china tableware) from their shelves im- 
mediately. The S. S. Kresge chain like- 
wise has ordered all Japanese goods re- 
moved to a place where they can no 
longer offend the customer’s view. 

The big mail order houses—Sears, 

Roebuck and Montgomery Ward—were 
lucky in that they were not caught with 
large quantities of Japanese merchan- 
dise advertised in catalogs already dis- 
tributed to the highways and byways of 
the U.S. Sears’ current catalog lists 
only three patterns of cheap dishes and 
a bare dozen gift novelties (including 
a backscratcher), all plainly marked 
“Japan.” 
* Liquidating Remainder—The com- 
pany will continue selling these for the 
life of the catalog (about four weeks 
more), then liquidate the remainder 
through its retail stores. Sears, Roebuck 
had no Japanese stuff in its Christmas 
book and will have none in its spring 
book. 

Ward is in the clear on its current 
fall catalog, with no Japanese merchan- 
dise listed. Japanese-made wicker trout 
creels were scheduled for listing in the 
spring catalogue, now in preparation, 
but have been hastily replaced by canvas 
substitutes. Aside from these, Ward’s 
inventory includes only a few Japanese 
dinner sets, left over from a catalog of 
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years ago, which it has been selling 
through retail stores. 

@ Off the Counters—Department stores, 
reporting informally to the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, have been 


almost unanimous in getting Japanese | 


wares off their counters. Their ban, of 
course, does not extend to products 
manufactured in this country from Nip- 
pon’s raw materials—such as silk stock- 
ings and lingerie. There is a sort of 
unofficial policy to the effect that goods 
shall not be banned when the major part 
of the value is added by manufacture or 
processing in this country. 

Stores that are not banning all Japa- 
nese manufactures to cobwebby base- 
ments generally are clearing them out 
at drastic markdowns. One big depart- 
ment store chain put all its Japanese 
chinaware on sale at cost as soon as the 


war was declared, at the same time junk- | 


ing its small supply of Japanese toys 
and knick-knacks. 

@ Losses Generally Small—Retail man- 
agements are quick to assure the inter- 
ested inquirer that they have stocked 
only meager supplies of Japanese goods 
in recent years, hence the voluntary ban 
should result in only negligible in- 
ventory losses in most cases. Wool- 
worth’s, once a big customer, has not 
sent a buyer to Nippon in three years. 
One big clothing and soft-goods chain 
reported only $43 of Japanese goods on 
hand in all stores and warehouses this 
week. Virtually all the variety chains 
say they had bought no Japanese Christ- 
mas tree ornaments (BW—Dec.13’41, 
p34) for this year. 


Auto Advertising 


Despite wholesale cancel- 
ling of the present schedules, 
important considerations assure 
continuance of good-will effort. 


In Detroit this week all the major 
auto manufacturers are in a huddle 
with their advertising and promotion 
men to determine what reshaping is 
necessary in selling-promotion policies. 
Tacit consideration underlying these 
get-togethers is the realization that 
automobile and light truck production 
for the civilian market is 
(page 15). 


@ Promotion Will Continue—Contrary | 


to excited rumors, which were stimu- 
lated by the wholesale cancellation of 
current schedules this week, the auto 
people, who spent an aggregate of 
$69,000,000 in major advertising media 


last year, aren’t going to shut off their | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


doomed 


HERE’S THE PRODUCT FOR 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT! 


Under today’s priorities, perhaps you're 
perfectly satisfied with the design and 
construction of your product. But how 
will it stack up against “tomorrow's” 
competition? Now—today-— is the time to 
plan for improvement and development. 
Check up on Durez plastics and resins... 
the research staff of engineers and chem- 
ists behind them. There’s every chance 
that these men and materials can give 
you a headstart on the future! 


ADD A DUREZ RESIN to sisal fibres—with 
Colunibian Rope Company's “know how’ —and 
you get a brand-new high-impact plastic! Ideal 
for such applications as gears, bearings, abra- 
sive disk hubs and backs, bumper blocks, and 
textile bobbin heads! 


THE RESISTANCE 
winding of National 
Laboratories ‘Heli- 
pot” has the form of 
a continuous helix— 
like a machine 
thread. Thus practi- 
cally any length of 
resistance can be 
coiled without re- 
quiring additional 
space. For durability 
and dielectric 
strength ...the hous- 
ing is molded Durez! 


DID YOU KNOW that plywood, bonded with 
Durez resins, is so strong that boiling in water 
will not cause the plies to separate at the glue 
line! No wonder such plywoods are proving 
invaluable for modern construction... used 
even for the navy’s new mosquito-boat fleet! 
DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 


72 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Durez P 


last & Chemicals, Ine 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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promotional steam as abruptly as the 
government has shut off their civilian 
production. For one thing, they can't 
let their dealers flat, many of 
them have ample car stocks on hand, 
and all of them have parts and service 
to sell (BW Dec.6'41,p.20). For an- 
other thing, many of the manufacturers 
went through the last war, aren't in a 
panic about this one, have determined 
to preserve trademark values at all 
costs. For a third thing, advertising gets 
cheaper as taxes mount higher. 

As visualized so far, 1942 campaigns 

will rejuvenate good-will themes of all 
kinds. Interspersed with the keeping- 
your-name-before-the-public idea will 
be two others: (1) plugging dealer re- 
pait and (2) mildly bragging 
about the auto makers’ role in defense 
production. Obviously, the dollar vol- 
ume of this kind of automotive copy 
won't bulk nearly as large as last vear’s 
total or even this vear's slightly re- 
duced figure. 
@ Other Manufacturers — Washing-ma- 
chine, refrigerator, range, and other 
household — appliance manufacturers 
haven't moved as precipitately as the 
auto producers, although all of them 
know which way the wind is blowing, 
as the Victory Program cuts farther 
into their supply of raw materials. 


Labels to the Wall 


Keystone State's stores 


down 


ScrTvices, 


deny display to all except Penn- 
sylvania liquors. Price structure 
draws considerable criticism. 


One of the early moves of the James 

administration in Pennsylvania was to 
order, in 1939, the removal of bottle- 
goods displays from the windows of state 
liquor stores on the ground that the 
state should not encourage liquor pur- 
chases. Last week clerks were ordered 
to draw the mask of anonymity over the 
wares on inside display shelves by turn- 
ing the labels to the wall. 
@ Exception—What distinguishes the 
latest move is that Pennsylvania-distilled 
liquors are excepted and are given pref- 
erential display position, with labels ex- 
posed, on the two upper shelves. All 
the lower shelves are stock bins and their 
contents identifed only by code num- 
bers, as usual 

In the absence of any official explana- 
tion from Donald A. Behnevy, author of 
the displav order and director of the 
state stores bureau of the State Liquor 
Control Board, the concealment of la- 
bels is regarded as a thrust against non- 
Pennsylvania distillers for failure to 
allow a wholesale price edge to what is 
probably the largest single liquor buyer 
in the world—the Commonwealth of 
Pennsvlvania. The Control Board has 
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Pennsylvania-distilled liquors —_are 
prominently displayed on the two 
upper shelves of all the state’s liquor 
stores, and their prices are clearly 
marked. All other liquors, however, 
are being treated like black sheep. 
They are put down on lower shelves, 
turned label-to-wall, and their prices 
are covered up. 


been under considerable public pressure 
to cut its retail prices, which critics de- 
clare are out of line with those in neigh- 
boring Ohio and West Virginia. ‘The 
critics say that this disparity encourages 
bootlegging from those states, and from 
New York and the District of Columbia. 

To arrive at retail prices, Pennsylvania 
applies a 48% markup to the wholesale 
prices, which include the $4 federal tax 
on a “proof gallon.” Another 10% is 
added for emergency relief tax. ‘The 
profits from the markup (32 million 
dollars in the 1937-9 biennium) were 
to have defrayed the state’s share of old 
age pensions, aid to dependent children, 
and pensions for the blind, while the 


10% tax was intended for yr 
however, are being dump 
state's general fund. 

+ Comparison—'I he follow 
state table of comparativ« 
per pint (with the exception 
is based on latest lists, Oct 
each instance: 


Rve brands 
Mt. Vernon 
Old Mr. Boston, straight 
Old Oscar Pepper, blend. 
Seagram’s V.O kee. 
Canadian Club 
Calvert Reserve, blend 
Park & lilford 
blend 
Seagram s 
blend 


Reserve, 


Seven Crown, 
Bourbon brands 

Old Grand-Dad 

Old Tavlor 

Crab Orchard, straight 

Cream of Kentucky, straight 

I. W. Harper, straight 

Park & Tilford Kentucky 
Bred straight 

Four Roses 

Old Crow, straight 
Irish brand 

William 


American 


Jameson’s Irish 


Scotch brands (fifths 
Ballantine's 

Black & W hite 

Peter Dawson “Special” 

Haig & Haig Five Star 

King William IV 

Old Angus Liqueur 4.2] 
Sanderson’s Vat 69 . 4.26 
Teacher's Highland Cream 4.42 
White Horse Cellar . 4.34 


*The Pennsylvania prices 
ergency relief tax; West Virginia 
been adjusted to include the 2% stat 


include 


@ Complaint—Critics can shovy 
quart of Bourbon, selling in Penn 
vania for $2.41, returns only 4Se t 
distiller. Of the rest, the federa 
ment gets $1] and the state 93¢ or § 
of the retail price. ‘Their complaint 
that the state, in applying the +: 
markup, takes an unwarranted profit 
the included federal tax; and that t 
iclief tax, applied against the aggrega 
of distiller’s price, federal tax and stat 
markup, no longer is being earmark 
for the intended purposes. 


Radio at War 


New rules, new difficulties 
confront broadcasters, but crisis 
builds prestige. Makers of sets 
still hope for big year. 


Never in radio’s history have 
been audiences as big as those 
past week. To be sure, newspape! 
registered immense circulation gal! 
(running as high as 20% on 
Coasts), but radio’s on-the-spot | 
ence coupled with the listener's re1 
brance of the vital rdle it played i1 
European course of events since 


f+ 
oT 
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cave it a special ys The boom in 
audiences was touched off by President 
Roosevelt when on Monday, Dec. 8, 
his noonday speech asking for a declara- 
rion of war against Japan shattered all 
daytime listening records by registering 
, Cooperatiye Analysis of Broadcasting 
ating of 65.7%. The next evening the 
President similarly cracked all nighttime 
records, achieving the almost unbeliev- 
able rating of 83%. 

C.A.B. ratings indicate only the per- 

centage of radio homes tuned to any 
program, don’t include such bonus 
listening posts as taxis, autos, taverns, 
etc, nor do they measure multiple 
listeners per set. Therefore, when all 
these plus factors are added in, the 
President’s 83% is assumed to come 
about as close to the perfection mark as 
is possible. 
e Bonus for Advertisers—What all this 
adds up to, of course, is that radio 
advertisers (like newspaper advertisers) 
are getting a lot of extra circulation with- 
out paying a penny for it. On the other 
hand, radio is faced with more and big- 
cet headaches than the newspapers’ 
problem of how to edit and sell papers 
in a blackout. 

The radio advertiser not only writes 
and pays for an advertising message. ile 
also writes and pays for the editorial 
content of his program. And both of 
these considerations are ultimately af- 
fected by the way in which the listener 
twirls a dial, and the manner in which 
he has access to it. 


¢ New Program Rules—In view of these | 


considerations, the major networks have 
had to make some changes in program- 
ming rules and other angles affecting the 
advertiser. Here’s how the situation cur- 
rently shapes up: 

Any program or incident which might 
unduly affect the listener's peace of 
mind is banned. Sound effects such as 
sirens (which might be confused with 
air-taid alarms) may not be used. Neither 
are lurid news dramatizations accepted. 
One advertiser, for instance, inserted the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor into his script. 
The network promptly referred the mat- 
ter to the Navy which frowned on the 
idea, whereupon it was abandoned. Look 
for much heavier blue-penciling of jokes, 
songs, sound effects, etc. 

* Minute for News—Advertisers must 
relinquish one minute in 15 (or two in 
30) for news. In other words, only 93% 
of the advertisers’ paid-for time is deliv- 
ered. The other 7% goes into news 
flashes furnished by the networks as a 
service to listeners. But far from object- 
ing, advertisers have accepted this situa- 
tion cheerfully; news builds audiences. 

Pacific Coast hookups have been sub- 
ject to blackouts because of air-raid 
alarms. Each of twelve broadcasting sta- 
tions in the San Francisco area was off 
the air 13 hours last week. More than 
half of the time lost was at night, be- 
cause of seven blackouts which added 
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... So they invested $40,000 more 


A costly pipe line was recently installed in- 
volving the purchase of valves running i 
six figures. Bids were called. The Nordstrom 
bid was approximately $40,000 more than for 
ordinary valves. The purchasing board 
i I'd like to see 
us choose Nordstroms, but $40,000 is a lot 
of money. Maybe we had better save it and 


favored lower quotations. 4 


take a chance,”’ declared one of 
the officials. ¢ ‘‘H'm, there must 
be a good reason why Nordstroms 
are so extensively adopted for 
pipe lines,’ commented a direc- 
tor of the company. ‘‘But, I 
think we can use the cheaper 
valves. They won't be operated 
more than once or twice a year.” 
Finally the Line Superintendent 
was invited to present his rec- 
ommendations. “‘A single valve 
failure could cost us more than 
$40,000,’" he commented. ‘‘Per- 
sonal injuries as well as material 
losses can occur. Some of these 


and gained a valve bargain 


valves won't be closed once in five years; 


into then, no doubt, only for an emergency. A 


valve with exposed seats might corrode. Stuff 
can settle in the recesses, so it can't close 
tightly. Nordstrom Valves will always open 
or close, no matter for how many years they 
are untouched,"’ he declared. ¢ This set the 
officials to thinking. They investigated. ¢ The 
result? Nordstrom won the or- 
der. Although the valves cost 
$40,000 more, the savings in 
upkeep and the safety insurance 
for decades to come will far of- 
set this extra initial investment. 


Ask for Bulletin 


MERCO NORDSTROM 
VALVE CoO. 
Subsidiary of 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
400 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


NORDSTROM VALVES 
ous 


Holding your own as a business executive— 


clarified and made easier with the aid of this care- 


This Library Tells 


@ How to organize a single de- 
partment or a whole business 
. . . plan and control its 
workings . . . provide and 
maintain the most happy and 
efficient personnel. 


How to keep the life-blood 
flowing in business .. . where 
and how to get money... 
how to utilize it... how to 

p the ness in sound 
financial condition. 


How to reduce credit losses 
. .. handle the important ele- 
ments of credit policy ... 
modernize yeur collection sys- 
tem . . write better letters 
06 t the company’s cor- 
respondence on & more eco- 
nomical and effective basis. 


How to lay out a workable 
approach to marketing methods 
. . » improve the sales organi- 
zation . . develop promotion 
ideas . stimulate results 
in any of the several avenues 
of marketing. 


How to do more work yourself 
‘ . conserve and direct your 
energies... @ 

dle scores of problems, 

and large, detailed aspects of 
these important fields of busi- 
ness activity. 


fully-planned, authoritative Library. A complete, prac- 
tical home-study course and reference library in success- 
ful modern business management essentials and methods. 


LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 volumes, 1973 pages 


j= this Library for immediate help in specific prob- 
lems, small and large—also to master the definite 
patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of ail 
business that cannot be gotten from the day’s job alone. 
Wouldn’t you like to organize your whole approach to 
business once and for all—to check on the worth of your 
experience and to supplement it where necessary with 
the proper fundamental viewpoint? 


The need for this sort of help, and the most practical means of 
meeting it, have been the sole standard by which Milton Wright 
has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most 
graphic and business-like way, in the elements, guideposts, suc- 
cessful methods of modern busi g t. 


Low Price—10 Days’ Examination—Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make 
comparisons, look up specific problems, use them as you would 
after purchase. .If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the books. Send the coupon today. 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. Cc. 

Send me Milton Wright’s LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 
6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 1 days | will send 
$3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the books post- 
paid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainiy and fill in all lines.) 
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up to seven hours. The total loss of 
broadcasting hours on the West Coast 
has not been calculated. “Make-up” 
if necessary—rebates will 
be furnished later on 

@ Hysteria Ruled Out—All news, spon- 


sored or sustaining, is subject to a code. 


broadcasts, or 


lrenzied flashes and hysterical manner- 
isms may not be used. No movement 
of troops, vessels, or aircraft may be an- 
nounced unless approved by military au- 
thoritics. Rumors and unconfirmed re- 
ports are banned 

So far studio audiences have not been 

restricted, but a ban on visitors is not 
an impossibility for the future. Network 
studios and transmitters are now closely 
detective systems. 
Some individual stations have already 
cancelled all studio tours and visits. 
@ Local Stations, ‘Too—The foregoing 
routine, largely devised by the major 
networks, has been pretty well adopted 
by all local radio stations. Additionally, 
the local broadcasters have considered 
what to do about forcign-language 
broadcasts (some 200 stations schedule 
them regularly). 

As an interim measure, the National 
Association of Broadcasters (industry 
trade association) has advised that these 
programs be continued because foreign- 
speaking residents should “‘be kept reli- 
ably informed of developments. . . . lest 
they turn to shortwave propaganda of 


policed by private 


“DON’T BE A BOTTLENECK” 


Last month the U.S. waste-paper col- 
lection drive was strictly ladies’ club, 
as members of the American Women’s 
Voluntary Services drove junk wagons 
around, picking up old papers from 
notables like Mrs. Herbert Lehman, 
the New York wife 
Now waste-paper salvage has 


gOVCTNOT § 


ubov -¥ 


become part of a national policy of 
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the enemy.” Meantime, the govern 
ment is mvestigating the subject 

@ Self-Censorship—On the whole, the 
broadcasters have admittedly been 
tougher on themselves than any military 
censor would attempt to be. Further- 
more, their cooperation with the Army 
in the Pacific Coast blackouts has been 
considered exemplary. 

While this situation builds prestige 
in Army-Navy circles at a time when the 
broadcasting industry—especially the ma- 
jor networks—is taking a licking from the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
it also provides a spill-over of good- 
will for the broadcaster's Siamese twin 
—the radio set makers. The latter had 
an unusually busy time last week. 
Bloomingdale’s (New York department 
store) reported the sale of portable sets 
up 800%. Davega’s (chain sporting 
goods firm) said radio sales were up 
100%. 

@ 13,000,000 Sets?—Heaped on top of 
already big orders, these increases may 
help.the industry dispose of 13,000,000 
sets this year, around 12% over last 
vear (also a grade-A year). ‘The problem 
of the set makers now is to get enough 
metal (chiefly copper and aluminum) to 
keep repair services going full blast, and 
to make enough replacement sets to 
keep the civilian population in good 
listening form. Obsolescence, on an an- 
nual basis, is figured as somewhere be- 


conservation. As proof of just how 
serious the government is about this 
policy now, Leon Henderson, OPA 
head, last week asked everyone to ig- 
nore “Do Not Open Until Christ- 
mas” labels on their presents this year, 
pleaded with them to open packages 
on arrival and turn over all paper and 
boxes to collectors, so it could be put 
to immediate productive use. “Don't 
be a bottleneck,” is his slogan. 


tween 5,000,000 and 7 50 
Ihe total radio ownership of 
is currently estimated at aroun, 
OOO sets 
@ Three-Month Allocations—S 
do not operate under specif 
ties (BW —Aug.2’41,p24; A 
p25). They have direct metal a 
planned on a three-month ba 
last of these time periods ex 
Dec. 1, and since then the ind 
been trying to negotiate a new 
I'hat there'll be fewer sets | 
is a certainty. But the set ma} 
that if they can ride out the sto 
big government orders come 
smaller elements in their indust 
a better chance of survival. Th 
the civilian end of production 
governed strictly by the govern 
attitude on the necessity of rad 
builder of morale. And that’s w! 
past several days have been so impor 
to the industry—favorably, it hop: 


NBC SELLS BUREAUS 
After taking preliminary steps to 
separate its Blue and Red networks, and 
advising member stations that in the 
future they would have greater leeway in 
accepting programs from rival networks 
(BW —Dec.13'41,p58), the Nationa 
Broadcasting Co. last week went onc 
step further and sold its concert and 
artists bureaus to four of its own execu 
tives. Reason: the same as prompted a 
the other moves—i.e., the Federal Com 
munications Commission § frowns on 
what it thinks is the ownership of too 
much property. The Columbia Broad 
casting System has divested itself of 
similar bureaus (BW—Jun.7'41,p4] 


TOBACCO FINES IMPOSED 


“IT am convinced, gentlemen, that | 
would not be warranted in setting asic 
the verdict of the jury as a matter of 
law or as an act of judicial discretion 

With that statement, Federal Judg 
H. Church Ford in Lexington, Kv., la 
week imposed fines totalling some $25 
000 on tobacco’s Big ‘Three following a 
jury conviction on monopoly charg 
brought by the Antitrust Division (B\\ 
—Nov.8'41] p17). Penalized $15.01 
apiece, exclusive of court costs, we 
R. J. Reynolds, Liggett & Myers, ai 
American ‘lobacco Co., and a leaf-b 
ing subsidiary of American, plus !> 
their executives. Prison terms up to fou! 
years could also have been imposed on 
the 13 individual defendants, but th 
judge did not invoke this possibilit 

As expected, the defendants will now 
carry the case to an appeals court In 
the interim, the fate of five other mayor 
tobacco companies, 2] subsidiaries 
12 executives remains uncertain This 
group had placed itself at the court 
mercy, agreeing to accept whatever sen 
tence was meted out to the Big ‘Three 
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BETTER LIGHTING 
FOR DEFENSE HOUSING 


Beetle 


RES AND 


Beetle* Plastic Fixtures are an impor- 
tant aid in meeting defense housing re- 
quirements while conserving copper and 
other essential metals. 


Beetle Safety Reflectors, molded of 


translucent plastic, provide highly effi- 
cient illumination. Lightweight and non- 
shatterable, Beetle fixtures and reflectors 
are safer, speed up installation, minimize 
danger of breakage on the job. There are 
many types and styles available. Write 
for list of suppliers. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
(4) Plastics Division 

50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BEETLE LEADS WITH BETTER LIGHT 


Have you checked Plaza rates 
recently? You know the excel 
lence of PLAZA service, cuisine 
and appointments, but do you 
know that rates at the 


Plaza are moderate? 


Che 


gs 
¢ 
¢ 


FAWAN 


FIFTH AVE. * FACING CENTRAL PARK * NEW YORK 
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What Price FREEDOM? 
* 


Boop ... Sweat... tears?—a long war? 
Yes—but as the retiring president of the 
N. A. M. puts it: “We're willing to sacrifice, 
where sacrifice serves a purpose—but civilian 
industry asks a chance to do what it can to 
save its plants for after-the-war employment.” 


Production is the clue: efficiency, of a degree 
we've never known before, is the answer, if we 
are to win the war—and the peace—and if 
private industry is to survive. 


Business Week, “one of the most useful maga- 
zines in America,” provides a way of supplying 
the wants of business and industry at war—men, 
materials and methods—through the “clues” 
advertising section, going direct to 117,000 key 
Management Men—the men most able to give 
you the critical help you need at a critical 


time. The “clues” rate is low: 50 cents a word: 
minimum $5. Copy received by December 29 
will appear in the January 3rd issue. 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


NEW YORK (Income Index—127.8; 
Month Ago—127.2; Year Ago—111.7)— 
All-out war is likely to intensify existing 
trends in this Reserve district. Arms 
expansion, already scheduled, will boost 
activity through 1942 in the Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica-Rome, and 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy areas and in 
many smaller towns of New York state; 
in Bridgeport, Conn., and in northern 
New Jersey towns—Kearny, Paterson, 
Harrison, etc. (BW—Nov.22'41,p50). In- 


52,153 sq. mi. pop. 17,129,265 


ATLANTA (Income _ Index—142.5; 
Month Ago—142.9; Year Ago—116.0)— 
Construction and lumbering in_ this 
southern Reserve district—one of the na- 
tion’s chief troop-training areas—are likely 
to benefit from expansion of the U.S. 
Army. But sales gains will not stop with 
construction, judging from the recent ex- 
perience of such middle-sized Georgia 
cities as Augusta, Columbus, Macon, and 
Savannah (BW —Jul.26’41,p34). 

Rain has put an end to the drought 
and the threatened power shortage (BW 
—Nov.22’41,p50); curtailment of textile 
operations has thus been postponed. 
Meanwhile, armament work continues to 
mount. In Alabama, for instance, more 
than 30,000 workers are building ord- 
nance plants at Childersburg, Talledega, 
Huntsville, and other points, and an- 
other 20,000 will soon be needed to man 
Mobile shipyards. 

The farm outlook has not been altered 
by the war. Doubied cotton income in 


KANSAS CITY (Income Index— 
126.7; Month Ago—126.2; Year Ago— 
105.6)—War has sharpened the focus on 
arms production—projected and potential 
—in this agricultural Reserve district. Not 
only are the construction and operation 
of the several new ordnance and aircraft 
plants being speeded (BW—Nov.22’41, 
p50), but additional production facilities 
may well be awarded to this interior 
region under the Victory Program. Pros- 
pects for payrolls, therefore, are bright. 


480,537 sq. mi. pop. 7,855,397 


come in these centers will contin, 
gain as fast as in the nation. 

Nassau and Suffolk counties of | 
Island are also of growing arms 
portance. This area of more than ¢ 
000 population 1S primarily resident 
But now more than 10,000 person 
employed in aircraft-engine and assen 
plants, mostly around Farmingdalc 
Bethpage, and new defense facilities 
require an additional 20,000 worker 
the end of 1942. 

However, this city will probably 
tinue to lag. It’s true that lease-| 
shipments will lift harbor traffic, 
that amusement lines will be busy. B 
increases in operations in the city’s ba 
apparel and other nondurable lines ma 
be limited by shortages of wool, ray 
rubber, metals, etc. Moreover, hea 
goods facilities for arms work are f{ 
here, and commercial white-collar ¢ 
ployment is apt to remain fairly stal 
on the whole. 


southern Mississippi is boosting rural 1 
tail trade there, but elsewhere far 
income gains over last year have been 
only fair. 

Peak marketings of Florida vegetabl: 
and citrus fruits are not far off, and 
demand for them is likely to be good 
Nevertheless, state income and sales 
gains may continue below average. Ho 
telmen wonder whether war demands on 
business men will put a crimp in winter 
tourist volume. 


247,778 sq. mi. pop. 12,597,347 


Despite the possibility of labor 
shortages, the outlook for farm incom« 
is similarly promising. Prices are up, 
and demand—espccially for livestock and 
dairy ,products, which comprise mor« 
than two-thirds of total farm income 
here—is virtually assured “for the dura 
tion.” 

District returns from all livestock mar 
ketings this year have run_ one-third 
larger than in 1940. Gains have been 
lifted by heavy sales of finished cattle 
in the eastern corn areas, and farmers 
are now shifting to hog-fceding; but in 
the western range areas, where ranches 
are still building up herds, shipments of 
feeders have been off recently. All in 
all, the number of cattle, hog, and sheep 
on farms is rising, although not yet up 
to pre-1934-drought levels. Feed sup- 
plies are plentiful and pasturage condi- 
tions excellent. With continued favor- 
able weather, farm income is certain to 
be larger in 1942. 
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Pullman Tryouts 


Though triple-deck sleep- | 
ers run near capacity between 
New York and Chicago, net re- 
sult of trial may be a stalemate. | 


The four triple-decker coach sleepers 
built last year by Pullman (BW —Sep.7 
'40,p36) for two months have been run- 
ning between New York and Chicago, 
one car to the train (all told, two 
trains each way daily), as part of the 
all-coach Trail Blazer of the Pennsyl- 
yania and Pacemaker of the New York 
Central. This week, the cars’ experi- 
mental runs were finished on the two 
main East-West routes and Pullman 
planned to get other roads to try 
them out—possibly between New York, 
Washington, and Florida. 

@ No Results Available—As yet, none of 
the companies concerned are saying any- 
thing about results of the New York- 
Chicago trial. Pullman’s unvarying pol- 
icy is to give out no information on 


trafic experience or attitudes of the | 


railroads, and neither the Pennsylvania 
nor the Central is doing any talking. 


Pullman President David A. Crawford | 


did report to stockholders recently, how- 
ever, that there has been a “favorable 
public reaction to this new service.” 
From the inception of the idea, heavy 
overnight runs seemed a natural for the 
coach sleepers—and the New York-Chi- 
cago run looked like the best of all 


routes for the cars. Nevertheless, it took | 


Pullman almost 18 months to get its 
experimental equipment a tryout on the 
two routes that carry the bulk of pas- 
sengers between these two terminals, 
even though the results of previous ex- 
perimental runs between Chicago and 
Seattle and Chicago and San Francisco 
showed that the idea might click in a 
big way. 
¢ Spontaneous Sales—When the roads 
finally consented to give the idea a 
whirl, they agreed between themselves 
to employ no advertising, publicity, or 
solicitation before or during the trial 
period. Hence, no passenger was asked 
at the ticket office to buy a berth on 
the coach sleepers and relatively few 
were sold in advance of departure. For 
the first trial weeks, a Pullman agent 
accompanied each train to sell berths, 
and learn how travelers liked the service. 
In recent weeks, sales have been en- 
tirely spontaneous, but have held up 
just about as well, trainmen say. When 
passengers walked through the train and 
saw the new-type sleeping car, they 
asked how-come—and many of them 
planked down their $2 per berth. Con- 
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Can these unique skills and 
resources be of service? 


A story finished only yesterday, but already 
a legend in American nutrition, is the con- 
version of crude and often useless fish oils 
into concentrates of vitamin A which have 
been a boon in peace and are a necessity in 
war. The new process of molecular distilla- 
tion developed by Distillation Products, 
Inc., has largely discounted the loss of cod 
liver oil imports from Norway. 

That was yesterday. NOW the greater 
need is America’s own. Every new device, 
every potential process, every atom of in- 
genuity possessed by American industry 
awaits the call of our leaders. D.P.I. scient- 
ists are anxious for opportunities to unravel 
new problems with all the vigor and patriot- 
ism of a young research organization. To 
you Government nutritionists, to you Army 
health officers, to you Naval commanders, 
to you engineers, to you chemists and phy- 
sicists in the offices in Washington, in the 
construction yards of Baltimore, in the air- 
plane factories of California, in the blood 
plasma stations of the large cities, in the 
food and serum dehydrating centers, to 
those of you whom we have not yet had the 
privilege of meeting—this is our introduc- 
tion. We are ready to assist, to develop, to 
extend ourselves and our resources in any 
manner in which the high-vacuum tech- 
nologist can help in winning the war. 

During the last year our unique high- 
vacuum pumps have completely equipped 
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tories; our vacuum gauges are measuring 
the pressure in ice-ovens drying thousands 
of flasks of blood plasma. 

Just recently a new discovery—cheap and 
plentiful natural vitamin E—has joined our 
family. Marketed only to wholesale users as 
Vegol, a Concentrate of Natural Mixed 
Tocopherols, this product makes Vitamin 
E available at a critical period in the ad- 
vance of American nutrition. For the 
tocopherols are nature’s own food preserva- 
tives, nature’s own conservators of our 
dwindling supplies of raw vitamin A. 

We earnestly invite you to write, wire or 
phone us concerning any service or product 
we may be qualified to supply for the 
National defense. 


FACTS FOR YOU 
about D.P.I. products and services: 


An advance brief of the fascinating re- 
search-and-product story of VEGOL ( Vita- 
min E concentrate), D.P.I.’s newest dis- 
covery, is yours for the asking. Write for a 
copy today—please use business letterhead. 
A new catalog illustrating D.P.I.’s high- 
vacuum equipment is now available on re- 
quest. It gives full description and perform- 
ance curves on our unique high-vacuum 
pumps and gauges. Also available: “The 
Story of Vitamin A Esters,” a brochure 
describing another D.P.I. concentrate of 
outstanding merit, unique in its field. 
Exceptional service facilities are here to 
accommodate your request for information 
about any phase of high-vacuum tech- 
nology, oil-soluble vitamins, or special 
vacuum and oil-distillation equipment. 


*Protected by U.S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and over 50 process patents. 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


UNG: 
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1 GENERAL MAIDES 
Mills, Inc,. Minneapoli 


radquarters 


Copyright 1941 by Distillation Products, Inc. 
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OLD SOUTH, NEW BUSINESS 


The surviving ante- 
bellum cotton planters in Natchez 


mansions of 


constitute the single biggest tourist at- 
traction in Mississippi, bring an estt- 
mated $750,000 into the state every 
winter. Millions who saw the movie, 
“Gone with the Wind,” are apt to 
think of the O'Hara domestic econ- 
omy as something that never existed 
except in the imaginations of Holly- 
wood'’s scene builders. Folks who have 
“made the pilgrimage” to Natchez 


know better. It’s all there in convinc- 
ing brick and mortar. (Above—Stan- 
ton Hall, clubhouse of the Pilgrimage 
Garden Club, whose members spon- 
sor this annual event.) 

During the pilgrimage, families liv- 
ing in the Natchez mansions dress up 
in Civil War costumes, show visitors 
the houses and grounds, pass out an 
occasional mint julep. Two days are 
required to make the four tours. Vis- 
itors pay $2.50 a tour—$2 each if all 
four tours are taken. Principal use of 
the money is in fixing up old homes. 


sequently, cut-rate sleepers have run 
filled to capacity practically every night. 
@ Impasse?—Railroaders on competing 
lines, who have been watching the ex- 
periment with careful interest, consider 
the two-months trial merely as interlude 
in a stalemate. Pullman designed the 
coach sleepers to regain thrift-minded 
passengers who have given up riding in 
standard sleeping cars and have taken 
to the all-coach streamliners. There- 
fore, its object was plainly to work its 
coach sleepers into these trains. 

But the railroads which have en- 
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gaged successfully in all-coach service 
are collecting more revenue per tightly- 
packed carload of sitter-uppers than ever 
they obtained from more sparsely popu- 
lated sleeping cars. They understand- 
ably have no desire to disturb the status 
quo of all-coach service. 

@ Pullman’s View—On the other hand, 
Pullman is probably no more eager to 
draw customers from standard sleepers 
(for which they pay $6.30 for a New 
York-Chicago lower) and bed them in 
$2 berths on the triple-deckers. Hence, 
Pullman might well hold back from 


coupling a coach sleeper into 
which is already well equippx 
standard sleepers. 

What a railroad man cou 
against a coach sleeper in his 
train is not difficult to surm 
weighs considerably heavier th 
lightweight coaches of these tra 
accommodates 42 to 45 passeng 
compared with 60 to 65 on the 
coach. The coach-sleeper passeng 
$2 to Pullman, nothing extra 
railroad. Hence, the railroad 
rather fill its coach equipment an 
the two-buck sleepers. 


Higher Rail Rates 


Carriers seek a blanket in- 
crease of 10% for hauling both 
passengers and freight to meet 
$350,000,000 wage boost. 


Inescapable consequence of the 

in railroad wages is the demand 
boost in railroad rates. Industry 
ticians compute the annual wage 
the recent settlement as $350,00( 
Last week the Association of American 
Railroads met at Chicago and decided 
just what it would ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to grant in in. 
creased rates. 
@ Keeping It Simple—‘l’o eliminate the 
involved searching required in the com- 
mission’s consideration of any detailed 
rate proposal, the railroads constructed 
as simple a schedule as they knew how 
What they ask, to make themselves 
whole on the cost of increased wages, 
is adding a flat 10% on charges for car 
rying passengers and freight, with only 
a few exceptions (BW—Dec.13’41,p34 
Effective date, if the A.A.R. gets its 
wish, will be Jan. 1, 1942. Even with 
that much speed the roads would suffer 
because the new wage rates are retro 
active to Sept. 1. 

The sole passenger items on which 

the roads will not request a raise are 
military furlough fares and the extra 
fares charged for riding on a few super 
duper trains such as the 16-hr. New 
York-Chicago fliers, the 393-hr. Chicago 
California luxury streamliners, and_ the 
20-hr. Chicago-New Orleans service 
The proposed passenger tariff increase 
would bring the cost of most ordinary 
coach tickets to 2.2¢ per mile and of 
first-class to 3.3¢. It is not expected to 
develop much more than a token opposi- 
tion. 
e Special Exceptions—The freight pro 
posals, on the other hand, are practicalls 
certain to stir up lusty protests, as any 
effort to raise freight rates always docs 
The carriers undertook to forestall! a 
major group of kicks and win the back 
ing of a potent block of shippers, by 
excepting from the 10% raise that s 
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How to buy a defense plant 


One of the most important steps in “buying” a defense 

plant is the selection of materials and equipment. 

’ These are specified and bought by engineers and 

} contractors, who must know the answers to many 
questions before they decide. 

We asked hundreds of our engineer and contractor 
readers what they wanted to know about building 
products before they buy. 

Their answers” amount to suggestions on how you 
can sell them! They’ve asked for details on perform- 
ance, wear, repair facilities, methods of applications, 
speed of placing and many more. 

This type of information, they insist. makes buying 
decisions easy. 

They also need information on how to get the best 
results from materials and equipment. Such as hand- 

WAYS * DOCKS © AIR BASES books, manuals, how-to-install-it catalogs. Right now 

HOTELS * WATERWORKS ° OF- demands for this type of literature (which you can 

FICE BUILDINGS * BRIDGES offer in your advertising) are increasing. 

DAMS * SHIPYARDS * TUNNELS Yes, these engineers and contractors want facts . . . 

NAVAL BASES * HIGHWAYS facts that help them build better and buy better. 

MASS HOUSING * WATERWAYS Which is why they read Engineering News-Record 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL * PIPE LINES and Construction Methods. 

i. DRAINAGE * ARSENALS Consequently, you'll find paid ENR and CM sub- 
FACTORIES scribers on more than 95% of all engineered build- 

ing projects of $500,000 or over. 

That’s why these magazines can help you establish 
the merits and uses of your products in the minds of 
construction men . . . now, and in years to come. The 
cost: less than 34¢ per selling contact! 


ARMY CAMPS * AIRPORTS * SHIP- 


BUYING INFLUENCES ON ENGINEERED BUILDINGS 


1. Consultants (engineering and architectural firms). 


2. Owners’ staff engineers (public and private). 


3. Contractors. 
. S-RECOR These are the men who specify, approve and 
ING buy products for industrial, public and com- 
GIN mercial engineered buildings. These are the 
« * *« men who read Engineering News-Record 


(32,700) and Construction Methods (21,600). 


— — ——— 


A. E. Paxton, Manager, Engineering News-Record and 
Construction Methods, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York City 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me reports of interviews with construction men. 


"Reports of these interviews are available on request. 
They're packed with sales and advertising ideas. 
They’re designed to help you plan your advertising “ere 
for results. Just use the coupon. 
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tion of their traffic composed of coal, 
iron ore, and some other low-class bulk 
material. On these items the roads are 
proposing a raise of a flat number of 
cents a ton—exact amount as yet undis- 
closed but sure to be less than 10%. 

Experience has proved that these com- 

modities cannot bear an increase that is 
too heavy or that upsets traditional price 
relationships. Coal tariff adjustments, 
for instance, have to be made with care- 
ful consideration of the competitive po- 
sitions of the various mining fields in 
important markets. Conventionally, in 
any market, a price differential of a given 
number of cents per ton prevails be- 
tween different kinds of coal. 
@ Coal’s Status Quo—Raising coal freight 
rates by a percentage would inevitably 
throw these differentials out of whack, 
and thus divert business from one dis- 
trict’s mines to another's. Raising coal 
tariffs by cents per ton retains the old 
differential structure, produces added 
rail revenue, and tends to hold coal traf- 
fic in established channels. It is any- 
body's guess that the coal-and-ore excep- 
tions came at the insistence of railroads 
which depend most heavily upon this 
traffic. 

Railroad officials know that the same 
type of relationship exists in many other 
industries, particularly in those where 
freight rates are an unportant part of 
the total price paid by the consumer. 
‘They likewise know that dozens of spe- 
cial adjustments of the same general 
sort as they propose for coal and ore will 
have to be made in other classifications 
to avoid disturbing the marketing of 
such commodities. 

Their present prayer is that the blan- 
ket raises may be granted effective next 
New Year's Day, leaving for subsequent 
decision and adjustment any essential 
deviations from the main plan. Last 
thing on earth that they want is to have 
ICC turn perfectionist and hold up the 
entire schedule for an orgy of i-dotting 
and t-crossing—at a cost to railroads of 
$1,000,000 for each day of delay. 


RAIL CLEANUP 


Loose ends of the railway labor dis- 
pute (BW—Dec.6'41,p96) were cleaned 
up in short order last week by the Presi- 
dent’s Fact-Finding Board. 

Railway Express Agency employees, 
members of the A.F.L. Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, got their full raise of 
10¢ an hour as the result of an all-night 
session between Wayne L. Morse, chair- 
man of the Fact-Finding Board; George 
M. Harrison, union president; and A. M. 
Hartung, company vice-president. 

Then Morse settled details of han- 
dling vacations with pay for members 
of 14 nonoperating unions, swung into 
settling the minutiae of payment for 
overtime and special service and of pre- 
cisely how wage payments retroactive to 
Sept. 1 will be handled. 
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Boycott Applied 


Unions put on pressure for 
quick removal of Axis goods 
from retail shelves. Case study 
is provided by East St. Louis. 


War brought quick victory to those 
labor unions which have long cam- 
paigned for a boycott on Japanese goods. 
(he union movement generally has 
been hostile to imports from Nippon, 
in part because fear of the competition 
of cheap Far Eastern labor. The bombs 
on Pearl Harbor were the signal for im- 
mediate union action. Throughout the 
country, labor leaders rushed the re- 
tailers with demands for the removal of 
Japanese wares, only to find, in many 
instances, that the merchandise objected 


Japan has never been considered the 
friend of the U.S. working man. War 
had hardly been declared last week 
before the American Federation of 
Labor building in Washington, D. C., 
was plastered with placards urging 
members to help smash Japan; A.F .L. 
President William Green (above) 
tacked a couple up himself. Last week, 
too, U.S. labor unions, which have 
been campaigning for years for a boy- 
cott of Japanese goods, set out to 
really put one across—but found that 
the attack on Pearl Harbor had 
already done the job. 


to had already been done away, eit 
anticipation of public clamor or by 
of the merchants’ own strong f 
against the Axis (page 37). 

@ Ultimatum—One of the places 
labor sentiment reached the boiling 
point was East St. Louis, Ill. There the 
Central Trades and Labor Union 
ported by veterans of the last 
adopted a resolution calling for fo 
removal and destruction of any Axis. 
made merchandise found in retail 

after noon Saturday, Dec. 13. Four 

of pressure on the part of the 
unions had failed to achieve a bai 
Japanese goods. Even with the fact 
war, the retailers—stocked with $1§ 


rim 
Ise 


Ip 


to $20,000 worth of such merchandise 


—faced a hard choice. 

At least one store was report 

have sought the easy way out by cli 
ping the “Made in Japan” labels fi r 
certain items, but this was quickh 
covered and only added to confusion of 
the situation. 
e Business Agreement—The Downtown 
Business Men’s Association, headed by 
Sears, Roebuck’s local manager, Id 
Merrill, decided to cooperate with th 
labor-veteran group because, as Merril! 
put it, “We feel the same as they do 
about Japan right now.” The business 
group drew up an agreement for the 
withdrawal of all Axis-made goods from 
the counters and shelves of the retail 
stores, and within a few hours the 87 
members of the association had signed 
it and returned such merchandise to 
their stock rooms. 

A bit of humor helped to ease the 

tension of the situation. It came when 
merchants joined labor representatives 
in scaling fire ladders on Collinsville 
Ave., the principal downtown street, to 
determine if the big bells and other 
Christmas decorations that were hang- 
ing from the trolley wires were made 
in Japan. 
e And Sure Enough—The investigation 
confirtned the suspicion that the bells 
were from the Land of the Rising Sun 
and they were removed and promptly 
burned in the street. It was also dis- 
covered, however, that the fire ladders 
used for the removal came from Ger- 
many and a sidewalk wit demanded that 
they be burned, too. The fire chief set 
tled that question by explaining that the 
ladders were bought in 1931, before our 
break with Germany. 

Realizing the strong feeling that had 
been aroused and mindful of a St. Louis 
newspaper editorial branding the Satur- 
day noon deadline threat as “hoodlum- 
ism,” the president and secretary of the 
Central Trades and Labor Union pa- 
trolled Collinsville Ave. in order to see 
that their supporters were informed ot 
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cooperation given by the merchants. 
» National Chains Act—Located directly 
jcross the Mississippi River from St. 
jouis, East St. Louis is an important 
industrial and railroad center with 
ynion labor enrollment of about 21,000. 
\lanv of the leading national merchan- 
dising chains have stores in the city’s 
downtown district. It was reported that 
the managers of many of these stores 
had received instructions from headquar- 
ters to withdraw Axis-made goods from 
their counters immediately. 

What to do with the merchandise 
withdrawn from sale became a question 
for the merchants. There was some talk 
of distributing these stocks through 
charitable organizations, but Merrill 
explained that the disposition would be 
up to the individual merchants. 


Workers Are Heirs 


Harmon P. Elliott estab- 
lishes trust to convey control 
of addressing machine company 
to employees when he dies. 


Employees of the Elliott Addressing 

Machine Co. in Cambridge, Mass., were 
startled when they were informed by 
their boss, Harmon P. Elliott, son of 
founder Sterling Elliott, that they would 
inherit a controlling interest in the com- 
mon stock of the company when he 
died. In effect, the gift was in the form 
of a living trust. 
e Will Act As Trustee—While the 54- 
year-old industrialist lives, he will act as 
trustee for the common stock fund for 
employees, which represents 51% con- 
trol. Upon his death, two co-trustees 
will take over the administration of the 
trust. These succeeding trustees will be 
empowered by Elliott’s will to do what- 
ever they wish with the company, but 
should they sell it, the participating 
employees will share according to a 
formula which grades their participa- 
tion on the basis of salaries. 

Employees of ten years’ service or 
more will participate, and their portion 
of the common stock is being trans- 
ferred to them. Except for a very small 
block, the balance is still held by the 
president. Elliott explained his action 
to the workers by pointing out that “you 
can’t take it with you.” He has pro- 
vided for his family by a $365,000 trust 
fund. 
¢ Who Will Share—Approximately 160 
employees at the Cambridge plant, and 
some salesmen and branch office workers 
scattered throughout the country, will 
share in the stock ownership. Right now, 
the common stock is not paying divi- 
dends, but early next year the addressing 
machine plant will start producing hand 
grenades, on night shifts, for the gov- 
emmment. ‘This added production, Mr. 
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I:lliott believes, will net the employees | 


a slight profit on their newly acquired | 


share of the business. 
Meanwhile, these same ten-year men | 
and women are receiving annual bon- 
uses from a preferred stock fund es- 
tablished in 1937 by the Cambridge 
manufacturer. 
e@ On Percentage Basis—Dividends from 
this fund of second preferred stock 
(valued at about $250,000) are dis- 
tributed to the workers on a percentage 
basis keyed to their respective records of 
continuous service and to their salaries. 
This year the 160 employees received 
$9,000 from this trust. 
Although the company’s stock is not 
listed on an exchange, the current value 
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BAKER TRUCK AT NORTH 
AMERICAN (Right) Chang- 
ing and moving dies is a 
much faster, simpler and 
safer operation with this 
6000 Ib. capacity Hy-Lift 
Truck with die-pulling 
winch, in service at the 
North American Aviation 
plant at Inglewood, Calif. 
e ee 

BAKER TRUCK AT WRIGHT 
AERONAUTICAL (Below) Six 
radial engine crankcases 
are handled easily with thi 
Baker Low-Lift Elevating 
Truck—one of 8 in service 
at the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


2164 WEST 25th STREET 


Ba Seguros v5 te OF 


_ BAKER TRUCKS 
| step up production 
In aircraft plants 


n Coneda: Railway and Power 


IN SELECTING 
YOUR NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 


To select the right agency for the unusual times 
ahead, you must interview a group of those most 
likely able to serve you. Here are 6 reasons why 
we belong in that group: 

1. We offer the advantages of a small agency 


with a large-agency trained staff. 2. Our prin- 
cipals have directed their own commercial 
businesses. 3. We spend more time in the field 
than most agencies. 4. Testing is a fundamental 
with us—for greater advertising results. 5. We 
know how to use advertising to do many jobs 
(other than move merchandise). 6. We serve a 
diversified group of national accounts—from class 
to industrial, from package goods to service. 


Further facts in our new 5-minute folder, “Business 
Men Handle My Advertising.’ U rite for your copy. 


J. M. HICKERSON Inc. 


Advertising Agency Service 
110 East 42nd Street, N.Y. © MUrray Hill 3-7426 


To the manufacturer 

already taxing his 
plant capacity and still 
trying to increase produc- 
tion, Baker Trucks pro- 
vide a ready answer. In 
Aircraft, particularly — 
where plants are vast, 
parts bulky, and handling 
operations complicated, 
transportation is most 
important. The trackless 


freedom, smooth, fast travel, high capacity and precise control 
of Baker Trucks is effecting lowered manufacturing costs and 
increased production in many installations... Let us show you 
how they apply to your problems. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRIC VEHICLES 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Engineering 
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of the new common stock fund is rated 
at $30,000; and the potential value of 
the 51% control is anybody's guess. 

@ Old Yankee Firm—E lliott Addressing 
Machine, with about 60,000 users and 
average sales of $2,000,000, shares the 
ficld with its larger competitor (100,- 
000 users), Addressograph-Multigraph. 
It is an old Yankee firm which evolved 
gradually into its present character from 
the heyday of bicycling. 

Sterling E-llott was the editor of Bi- 

cycling World and also the manufac- 
turer of bikes with hickory spokes. He, 
like his son, was quite an inventor, and 
among the 104 items patented under 
his name are: a tricycle, sewing ma- 
chine, brake for velocipede, sulky, pneu- 
matic tire, drinking cup, and _ several 
stenciling and addressing machines and 
ACCCSSOTICS. 
@ Addressing Machines—The original 
Illiott became interested in addressing 
machines while he was editing the bik- 
ing journal. After examining an early 
invention, he improved upon it until 
he had a new type of addressing ma- 
chine, which he patented. When the 
cyclists were brushed off the road by 
automobiles, he started producing ad- 
dressing machines. ‘The company now 
employs about 675 and this year netted 
$125,809. 

Harmon is also mechanically inclined 
and he has 94 patents to his credit, al- 
most all related to the business. 


Bell Aircraft Pact 


Stubborn dispute arbitrated 
speedily after outbreak of war. 
Settlement continues trend to 
higher pay in plane plants. 


The war brought a quick end to a 

stubborn, 14-week-old labor dispute last 
week, but it did not reverse a_ trend. 
The dispute, ticketed as United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union (C.1.QO.) vs. Bell 
Aircraft Corp., has moved from OPM’s 
Labor Division's active files to the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board, to the 
Conciliation Service, and finally to the 
desk of the Secretary of Labor. 
@ Union Shop and Checkoff—The union 
was after a 20¢-an-hour wage increase, 
a 75¢-an-hour starting wage, a union 
shop, and a checkoft to cover Bell's 
11,000 employees. ‘The company was 
prepared to make some concessions on 
wages, but stood firmly against the 
union shop and checkoff. Early in Sep- 
tember, with demands and offers appar- 
ently irreconcilable, the union voted a 
strike but agreed to postpone action 
when OPM representatives had the dis- 
pute certified to NDMB. 

Just as Mediation Board hearings were 
scheduled to begin, the board’s decision 
against a union shop in the celebrated 
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TWO-FISTED WELDER 


American welders have their hands full 
of defense work, but few of them can 
equal the record of R. H. Oliver, an 
employee of the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland. He holds a 400-ampere 
portable welder in his right hand, a 
150-ampere welder in his left, thereby 
materially increases his daily output of 
tractor rollers. 


captive-mine case caused C.I.O. repre- 
sentatives to resign from board member- 
ship and C.I.O. unions to withdraw 
their cases from board consideration 
(BW—Nov.15'41,p14). With a strike 
still threatening vital aircraft produc- 
tion, the Coneifation Service moved in 
immediately, tried to find a compro- 
mise. 

@ Plea from Secretary—Peace was con- 
sidered to be so tenuous at the com- 
pany’s Buffalo and Niagara Falls plants 
that the controversy got the personal 
attention of the Secretary of Labor. As 
conciliators found themselves unable to 
bring about an agreement, Secretary 
Perkins made a personal plea for arbi- 
tration. It was accepted, and the secre- 
tary appointed Thomas E. Murray to 
arbitrate. 

Murray's investigations were speeded 
up by the war declaration, which also 
influenced both union and company to 
accept his recommendations immedi- 
ately. The settlement gives the union a 
24¢-an-hour immediate wage boost, es- 
tablishes a 65¢ minimum hiring wage 
with the provision that this will be in- 
creased to 75¢ after a 60-day probation- 
ary period of employment, and provides 
for a lump sum payment of roughly $80 
to each employee before Christmas. 
The United Auto Workers Union has 
exclusive bargaining rights but will get 


neither the union shop nor the c] 
@ Wage Trend—The trend refx 
the Bell settlement is highlight 
joint statement by Richard F; 
steen and Lawrence Bell, who w 
spectively, chief negotiators f; 
union and the company. They 
that the terms of agreement est h 
the highest wage scale in the aircraft 
industry. ‘Thus new wage bargains <ti)) 
continue to set higher pay levels. 
Frankensteen’s announcement ¢})at 
the union “naturally aspires” to 
equally favorable pay rates in oth: 
craft plants, though more tact! 
worded than past statements, suggcst 
that the union drive in aircraft is jot 
going to be voluntarily abandoned 


A.F.L. LOSES FORD POLLS 


One disquieting element in the still- 
developing Ford Motor Co.-C.1.0 
tionship (BW—Dec.6’41,p92) wa 
moved last week when the A.F_] id 
its obituary in Ford’s Michigan plants 
in the results of 14 National Labor Rela 
tions Board elections. 

Two months ago (BW —Oct.15’41, 
p7), the A.F.L. went to the Labor Board 
with a complaint that workers in Michi 
gan feeder plants of Ford were having 
C.1.O. dues checked off their pay with 
out ever having been given an opportu 
nity to say whether they wanted such an 
arrangement. The A.F.L. beef aros 
from the fact that the C.I.O. had won 
an election at Ford’s River Rouge and 
Lincoln plants and had been given a 
closed-shop checkoff contract for all 
the company’s Michigan operations 
A.F.L. claimed a majority in the 14 
feeder units and NLRB was bound by 
law to poll the contested plants. 

The result was a complete defeat for 
A.F.L. C.1.O. carried every single plant 
and won an over-all majority of better 
than 30 to 1. Totals showed that 2,178 
workers had voted C.I.0., 70 A.F.L., 
and 104 for neither organization. 


ALUMINUM STRIKE OFF 


Falling in line with general union 
sentiment to expedite war production, 
the executive board of Local 9 of the 
C.1.0. Aluminum Workers of America 
in Alcoa, Tenn., last week voted to 
recommend to the union’s 6,500 mem- 
bers that they cancel their recent strike 
vote (BW—Nov.1’41,p52). The mem- 
bership had authorized a strike by an 
overwhelming majority if union de- 
mands for elimination of a North-South 
wage differential were not met in nego 
tiations now going on. In addition to 
recommendation that the strike vote b« 
cancelled, the executive board also d« 
cided to ask the union to agree to turn 
the dispute over to “the proper govern 
mental boards” for settlement and that 
all disputes in the future, if any, be 
handled in the same way. 
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nsuring Cargoes 


New problems arising from 
3r in Pacific put war-risk rates 
sharply and lead to fears of 
jovernment taking over. | 


Nine men, meeting almost every day 
, downtown New York, are handling 
4e toughest task they have faced since 
sey were named, in 1939, to the Rate 
oq Underwriting Committee of the 
inerican Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
fychange. ‘They have to decide, with 
ach shift in the tide of battle, just how 
such members of the exchange must 
charge when they insure cargoes sailing 
ye seven. seas against hazards of war. 

sIwo Sides to Rates—l’hey have to be 
aweful that they don’t put the rates too 
ih, because if insurance costs were to 
pede vital shipments the federal gov- 
ment would step in at once and start 
gsuring the cargoes itself. ‘They have to 
» careful that their rates aren’t too low, 
or then the members of the exchange 
aight be subjected to whopping losses. 
Suips and cargo come high these days. 


Up to date, the industry believes it is 
a shape to do the job without federal 
ielp. War risk rates on marine cargoes 
we risen rapidly, it is true, but the 
uderwriters don’t believe they are out 
of line. ~ 
sLast Month, a Cut—Due to favorable 
aperience, the committee cut rates on 
freign-flag transatlantic cargoes by 
5%. But, last week, after the bombing 
ot Pearl Harbor, the rates skyrocketed. 
Shippers had to pay $4 to insure each 
3100 of cargo betwen the Pacific Coast 
and Hawaii, for instance, compared with 
se per $100 just two days earlier (BW — 
Dec.13’41,p86). Two days later, many | 
utes were revised upward again. | 

These war-risk rates are entirely sepa- 
ute from, and additional to, ordinary 
marine insurance rates for insuring car- 
wes and ships against normal shipping 
wards. Ordinary marine insurance 
utes depend on type of cargo, type, age, 
ad condition of the ship, and many 
ther factors, and varies with insurers. 
fach underwriting company or group 
tow conducts its normal marine insur- 
ace in its normal way, but throws war 
isk Insurance into a reinsurance pool. 
*Risks Are Pooled—There are 150 com- 
panies in the War Risk Exchange. Most 
utes decided by the committee are 
published. Others are so subject to 


apid change that they are “quoted on 
application.” 
Any of the member companies will ac- 
‘pt insurance on any commercially | 
practicable posted rates. Then these pool 
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THE PEN 


IMAGINE A PEN on constant 
duty, day and night, safeguard- 
ing your product by its ability to 
resist the highly corrosive action 
of recording inks. Thanks to 
Stainless Steel, the little pens on 
vital control instruments give you 
an accurate, dependable record 
of manufacturing costs. Another 
tough problem licked by find- 
ing the right Stainless Steel. 


Other moving parts such as 
gears, pinions and shafts also 
have longer lives because they 
are made of this modern wear- 
resistant metal. Wherever mecha- 
nisms must withstand moisture, 
heat or other corrosive action, 
you can find Carpenter Stainless 


THAT MUST: 


on the job helping to make per- 
formance more positive. 


The fabrication of such parts 
from Stainless was made possible 
by Carpenter’s early discovery 
of free-machining Stainless, and 
development of bright finish, duc- 
tile Stainless Strip. Now these 
same Carpenter developments are 
making it possible for the nation 
to utilize Stainless Steel to the 
fullest in the defense of land, 
sea and air. If getting the most 
out of Stainless Steel today is 
your problem, or if you want to 
know more about it for tomor- 
row’s products, call on Carpenter 
for fabricating and design in- 
formation. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, READING, PA. 


fe. 
G rpenter # 


STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New Y ork, Philadelphia 
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Turning the ‘Searchlight’ on Opportunities 
““‘clues’’ appears in Isat and 3rd issues of the month only. 
Copy for acheduled issues required & days in aavance. 
RATES: 5&0 cents per word or $2.50 per line (or frac 
tion) per insertion, payable in advance Minimum charge 
$5.00. Diacount of 10% on ordera for insertion in four 
Consecutive § issure Publication bor number addresses 
Count as 2 wards replies forwarded without additional 
charge Address bor number replica c/o Business Week, 
330 W 42nd St., New York, N.Y 


PEOPLE 


positions wanted 
* AVAILABLE: Young Industrial Execu- 
tive, age 35, B.S.M.E. and M.E. degrees. 
Broad experience and proven record in 
administration and industrial sales man- 
agement. Thorough knowledge of mili- 
tary requirements, procurement and OPM. 
Now employed Wants permanent, re- 
sponsible position where results count. 
Box 279. 
* BUSINESS ADMINISTRATIVE execu- 
tive in large mid-western public school sys- 
tem will consider improving position with 
or without investment in eastern industrial 
or commercial corporation. Background in 
credits and public utility management. Box 
278. 

employment service 
© THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 32 years’ standing and reputation, carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 
the higher salary bracket. Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ- 
ualized to each client's personal require- 
ments Moderate retaining fee protected 
by refund provisions. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Ince., 
282 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SERVICES 


production increase 


¢ Nationally-known firm of 
with successful record offers method for 
increasing production adaptable and effec- 
tive in most plants without adding equip- 
ment. Details on request. No obligation. 
Methods Engineering Council, Wood and 
Franklin Streets, Station 21, Pittsburgh, 
Penn 


Speiet | 


consultants 


projection control 
* SELECTROSLIDE RENTAL 
ideal automatic or remote control 
tion equipment for your 35mm 2x2” Film 
Slides, can be rented by the day, week, 
month or longer periods. Write for Rental 
Schedule. Spindler & Sauppe, Inc., 86 Third 
Street, San Francisco 


SERVICE 
projec- 


selling 
¢ SALES ENGINEER Manufacturers 
Agent, energetic, successful — Pittsburgh 
District, wants another good account. Box 
277. 
technical research 

* ESSENTIAL FOR DEFENSE and post 
war planning: Emergency research service 
for industrialist. Special weekly digests of 

S. patent issues expedited from Wash- 
ington to your executive, engineering and 
legal staffs. All communications strictly 


confidential. tox 268. 
PRODUCTS 


Wanted —to manufacture 

* PROGRESSIVE COMPANY with Modern 
Plant manufacturing medium and heavy 
machinery, having highest financial rating, 
has retained us to investigate and recom- 
mend to them propositions of merit for 
manufacture as as existing demands 
through defense priorities make this possi- 
ble Particularly interested in new proc- 
esses or unusual machinery or products 
having exceptional marketing possibilities. 
Assistance such as research, engineering, 
ete., might be furnished if essential. Pro- 
positions submitted will be considered con- 
fidential Barkley Associates, 131 Claren- 
don St Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
export 
EXPORT Business possi- 


Preference given to manufacturers. 
Ltd., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
y 


soon 


* IMMEDIATE 
bilities 
Sadonia, 
York, N 
NEXT ISSUE for “clues” 
Copy required 


ads January 3 
December 29. 
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PREFABRICATED FACTORIES? 


Cemenstone Co., Pittsburgh, has de- 
veloped a prefabricated concrete con- 
struction system designed to cut down 
building time on defense plants—and 


using a minimum of vital materials 
Four different shapes, made of precasf 


and reinforced concrete, make a build 
ing of any size. A mobile crane do 
all the heavy work (above—on a trig 
building at Cemenstone plant). 


members divide both the premium and 
the risk in previously-determined pro- 
portions. Combined assets of the Rein- 
surance Exchange are more than $1,000,- 
000,000. Approximately $9,000,000,000 
in risks have been insured since 1939. 

Though the government, under the 
Bland bill, has appropriated $40,000,000 
for war-risk insurance, Admiral Land, 
chairman of the Maritime Commission 
said recently that there is no need of 
government entry in the business so 
long as private capital can handle it. If 
the government were to take over, it 
would clear deals through the Division 
of Insurance of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. That Division has drawn a plan 
of action just in case it’s needed. 

In the last war marine underwriters 
were inexperienced with major war risks. 
At first they refused to write such busi- 
ness, but later accepted applications at 
high rates. Meanwhile, the government 
formed a Federal Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance within the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment. From 1914 until 1917, the Bu- 
reau supplied coverage to American 
vessels. After our entry into the war, the 
Bureau not only extended insurance to 
Allied shipping, but also provided a 
form of life, accident and detention in- 
surance limited to war risks. Upon dis- 
solution, in 1919, the Bureau turned 
over to Congress a profit of $17,048,980. 
e@ Handy Example—The U. S. govern- 


ment is observing closely the experience 


of the British government which, 
this war, has been handling the bul 
of insurance of shipping to and fron 
the United Kingdom. 

To further its purpose of keepin 

ships on the seas, Great Britain sells war 
risk insurance at rates much lower tha 
those the private firms can afford ti 
grant. Hence the government attracts 
almost all the risks and willingly takes 
its losses. ‘The British government rate 
for transatlantic shipments for instance, 
is 24%, as compared with 74% 
private companies. In the First World 
War the British government requis: 
tioned practically all British merchant- 
men and bore the war risks. 
@ Started by Lloyds—Marine insurance 
in the English-speaking world began in 
1779 when Lloyds issued an S. G 
form, “Touching the Adventures and 
Perils which we the Assurers are con 
tented to bear and do take upon us in 
this Voyage, they are, of the Seas, Men- 
of-War, Fire, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, 
Thieves, Jettisons, Letters of Mart and 
Countermart, Surprisals, ‘Taking at Sea, 
Arrests, Restraints and Detainments ot 
all Kings, Princes and People, of what 
Nation, Condition, or Quality so-evet. 
Barratry of the Master and Marines 
and of all other Perils, Losses and Mis 
fortunes that have or shall come to the 
Hurt, Detriment or Damage of the 
Said Goods and Merchandises and Ship 
&, or any part thereof.” 
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fomb Insurance 


Federal government takes 
over war risk underwriting at 
quest of private companies 
yhich find it too hazardous. 


As sirens screamed in U.S. cities last 
week, property owners and insurance 
nen sent insistent calls to Washington 
jor protection against war hazards. It 
yas generally conceded that such risks 
were too great for private fire companies 
to shoulder since a single great catas- 
trophe could swallow all their assets. 
But tentative advances made by the 
companies to Washington suggested 
that the companies handle the land war 
risk business with Uncle Sam acting as 
4 reinsurer. 
eStop-Gap Plan—Government action 
was swift enough. On Saturday Jesse 
Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, an- 
nounced that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. had created the War In- 
surance Corp. to provide “reasonable 
protection” against losses to private 
property from enemy action in contin- 
ental United States. But in this hurried 
preliminary plan no provision is made 
for insurance company participation. 
For the time being at least, no premiums 
will be charged. No declaration or re- 
e port is required unless claims are made. 
Other terms and conditions will be an- 


terials 
Drecas 
build 
C doc 


d tria 


mul 
_ nounced “‘as established.” 

This government insurance 1s ex- 
-pin tended to “buildings, structures and 
War personal property, including goods, 
thar growing crops and orchards” (except 
d ti works of art, securities, or properties 
racts owned by enemy aliens). Modest size 
akes of the amount allocated for the vast 
rate risk indicates that this scheme is a 
nce, stop-gap. The War Insurance Corp.'s 
for capital is only $100,000,000. Its inade- 
rid quacy may be gauged by the fact that, in 
tisi England, business properties alone are 
nt expected to contribute $806,000,000 in 

five years for war-risk coverage. 

re @ Word to Washington—Soon after the 
in outbreak of war, fire and casualty com- 
C panies announced that they couldn't af- 
nd ford to write war-risk insurance. ‘The 
n- same word was carried to Washington 
in by the Insurance Executives Associa- 
1- tion. But the companies didn’t want 
;, the government to by-pass them. 
d One suggested set-up provided that 
’ the RFC become an underwriter for 
f private companies on war and bombard- 
ment risks. This plan was developed by 


Clement L. Despard, New York insur- 
ance broker, in cooperation with Isaac 
Witkin, president, General Cocoa Co., 
New York. 

@ Companies’ Part—The proposal calls 
for an RFC subsidiary to undertake, at 
proper premium cost, the war risks on 
fixed and movable property in the U. S. 
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and its territories. It would assume lia- 
bility as a reinsurer of established pri- 
vate companies, covering 80% of each 
company’s liability at cost. The corpo- 
rations would charge a reasonable ad- 
vance over the RFC subsidiary’s rates 
to cover expenses. A 10% commission 
would be allowed insurance agents or 
brokers. 

This type of organization may or may 

not be established. The Despard plan 
would cut the insurance companies in 
on all the war-risk business. However, 
if the British model is followed, the 
government will allow insurance com 
panies to handle only a part of the 
business. 
@ Payments after War—The British in- 
surance plan (BW-—Jan.4’41,p44) was 
established under the War Damage Act 
of 1941. Basic idea is to sustain the 
value of property, including the tax-pay- 
ing potentiality, and to support the 
confidence of property owners by assur 
ing that they will receive complete com 
pensation for loss. Generally payments 
will be made after the war. 

The law covers buildings and immoy 
able property, including permanent 


plant equipment, and insurance is com- | 


pulsory on fixed plant and machinery. 
Movable plant equipment insurance also 
is compulsory where business assets are 
£1,000 ($4,035) or more, optional where 
assets are less. (A separate scheme in- 
sures furniture, clothing, automobiles, 
other personal effects.) 

e Cost Keyed to Profit—Contributions 
(premiums) covering building and im- 
movable property are figured on a basis 
calculated to circumvent chiseling. ‘The 


income from a property as reported for | 


income tax purposes determines what it 
pays for war insurance. Thus if the 
owner undervalues a plant in terms of 
profit with a view to paying a lower tax, 
he thereby lowers the amount of pro 
tection he can obtain from the insur- 
ance pot in case his property is de- 
stroyed. On this ratio the premium 
cost (translated into dollars) amounts to 
about $2.50 per $100 of value. Contri- 
butions covering movable business as- 
sets are figured on replacement costs. 
Premiums on immovable property are 
collected by the Commissioners on In- 
land Revenue, but otherwise this part 
of the scheme is administered by the 
new War Damage Commission. For 
movable business property and private 
chattels, the premiums are collected by 
fire-insurance companies and Lloyds, 
acting for the government's Board of 
Trade, top agency for the entire plan. 
@ Rush of Business—Bomb insurance 
had been bought on only a relatively 
few plants in this country before hon- 
orable-stab-in-back at Honolulu. Imme 
diately afterward, however, everybody 
became insurance-conscious. Most com- 
panies turned the business down cold. 
Lloyds of London, which had been writ- 
ing on the Pacific Coast at 10¢ on the 
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PRIORITIES you‘ll like! 
———— 
Since you're in the mood for (and need) 
a winter vacation let’s think about the 
travel “priorities” that are available to 
you! 
With “8 Fine Trains Daily”, Coast Line 
gives you your greatest choice of Pull- 
man and super de luxe coach accommo- 
dations . . . travel luxuries and innova- 
tions . . . swift and convenient schedules. 
And we endeavor to make every vacation- 
ist feel that he has a “Priority rating”. 
Consult your local ticket agent for reservations. 
in Principal Cities 


O pices 


ATLANTIC 


=| COAST LINE |= 


RAILROAD 
" Whe only vouslt TRACK ROUTE 


BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA™ 


G.E. 


And PLASTICS 


The General Electric Plastics 
Department is devoting its many 
resources to an all-out effort to 
serve industry and increase pro- 
duction for national defense. 

If plastics are applicable to 
your product see G.E., be- 
cause... 

AG.E. has 5 plants for produc- 
ing finished plastics parts. 
AG.E. has more than 1100 
presses. 

AG.E. has injection, hot and 
cold compression molding 
facilities. 

AG.E. makes laminated sheets, 
rods, tubes and fabricates them 
to specification. 

AG.E. has a complete plastics 
service, from development 
through design, engineering, 
moldmaking and manufacture. 


PLAS\ITICS DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL ‘#} ELECTRIC 
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$100 of valuation, dropped out of the 
market for several days and then came 
back for a few hours at $1 on the $100 
before quitting again. 

Rhode Island Fire, one of the few 

domestic underwriters willing to carry 
war risks (and it even accepted some 
properties producing war materials), was 
swamped with business and withdrew 
about the middle of last week. General 
Insurance of America, Seattle, accepted 
certain risks such as dwellings, apart- 
ments, stores, and shops, but its cover- 
age was limited to 60 days at 30¢ on 
the $100. ; 
@ Everybody Quits—By the end of last 
week, reports indicated the insurance 
companies were out of the market alto- 
gether in threatened areas: On a tem- 
porary basis such policies were being ac- 
cepted in the middle-western zone, but 
inquiries in other parts of the country 
generally brought the response, ‘There 
just isn’t any such thing.” 

Before the stop orders went into effect 
the general period of coverage for the 
policies sold was six months. On Nov. 
21 the Explosion Conference of stock 
fire imsurance companies (New York) 
issued rules and rates for war-risk and 
bombardment policies. ‘These were ex- 
tremely covered only two 
months, resulted in little business since 
prospects would take their chances 
rather than pay high rates for so short 
a time. 

e Three Rating Zones—The rates were 
cancelled with the outbreak of war. 
Hence the details are interesting only as 
an indication of insurance company 
thinking. ‘The rules divided the risk 
areas into three regions: (a) Alaska, (b) 
coastal states west of the Rockies and 
east of the Alleghenies, (c) states inside 
the mountain barriers. The premium 
rate per $100 of valuation was 30¢ for 
buildings of Class-A construction in 
Alaska, 20¢ per $100 in the coastal 
states, 6¢ per $100 for the interior. 
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War Borrowing 


Government bonds rally 
and people buy defense issues 
after Japanese attack but big 
deficit remains a problem. 


Almost every time in recent years that 

institutional holders of government 
bonds have unloaded during periods of 
“scare” selling, they've had to repur- 
chase at higher prices. ‘This latest scare 
may prove no exception, for govern- 
ment-bond prices gradually are recover- 
ing from the dip which followed bomb- 
ing of Pearl Harbor. 
@ Little Support Needed—Prices gave 
ground fairly readily when we entered 
the war. The Treasury Department 
studied the situation but actually as- 
sisted only during three days, after 
which prices firmed of their own accord. 
Secretary Morgenthau this week an- 
nounced that buying for Treasury in- 
vestment accounts ended Dec. 11. 
Standing offer by the Federal Reserve 
Bank to lend banks par for their ‘T'reas- 
ury securities put a floor at face value 
under most prices. 

While large holders were selling, the 
butcher, the baker, the clerk, and the 
man-on-the-street were spurred by patri- 
otism to buy defense stamps and bonds. 
They exhausted supplies at many post- 
offices and banks, often received certifi- 
cates or receipts which could later be 
exchanged for the defense securities. 
Average unit purchases per individual 
may have been small, but Defense Bond 
sales for the first three days after the 
Japanese attack on American territory 
totaled almost $32,600,000. 
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Business Week's Monthly Index of 
Business Activity rose to 162.6 in 
November. This compares with tre- 
vised figures of 160.6 for October and 
160.2 for September. The index for 
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November, 1940, was 141.4. The An- 
nalist Monthly Business Index (ad- 
justed for long-term growth) declined 
to 125.5 in October; it was 126.7 in 
September, 112.6 in October, 1940. 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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@ Deficits a Problem—The Trea 
planning an entire revamping of ieth- 
ods of financing defense. Of more than 
$10,000,000,000 spent from June 30 t 
the middle of December, over $7 (\()().. 
000,000 went for defense. Deficit dy; 
ing the period approximated the ai 
spent for defense and the federal debt 
soared to a record high of $55,353, 
000. Spending is just beginning, and all 
possible sources of funds are being ey- 
amined. 

Besides the new issues of securities 

expected to be sold every two months, 
an all-out drive soon may attempt to 
distribute Defense Savings stamps and 
bonds to every one who can afford them. 
Already about 8,000 business concerns 
employing 12,000,000 workers hav« put 
into operation voluntary salary allotment 
plans. 
@ Money on Tap—Another new method 
of financing, reportedly under consider- 
ation, would be to invite banks to make 
short-term deposits with the Treasury 
at about 4% interest. Great Britain re- 
ports successful reception of this method 
by English banks. Still another English 
device, a “tap” issue of government 
bonds which remains available for sub- 
scription at a fixed price over a long 
period of time, is under discussion. 

Other methods may include (1) issu- 
ance of an unlimited amount of bonds, 
not to be sold during the first three or 
six months, on which subscribers would 
receive 100% allotments, (2) sale of 
bonds with indeterminate maturities 
(like British Consols), and (3) forced 
loans by individuals to the government 


KEARNEY & TRECKER STOCK 


Ownership of another machine-tool 
company, long closely held, is being 
opened to the public with the sale of 
198,083 common shares of Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., Milwaukee maker of 
milling machines, which has attained 
fame for farming out orders (BW —Jan. 
11°41,p20). 
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THE MARKETS 


If vou watch the composite stock price 
averages these days you will simply see a 
chart depicting the flow of the war tides. 
But, back of these over-all fluctuations, 
there is emerging a new group of most 
favored stocks—and a few that have lost 
most of their friends. 
eSince the Attack—Almost all stock 

ices slumped the first few days after 
ecee bombers attacked Oahu (BW— 
Dec.13’41,p81). Thereafter most prices 
recovered until the middle of this week, 
when they again slumped. Volume was 
heaviest during declines and, since the 
war began, daily trading volume on the 
New York Stock Exchange has regu- 
larly exceeded 1,000,000 shares, except 
in Saturday’s short session. 

Equities representing a few industries, 
however, have been weak even when 
most of the list was recovering. Auto- 
mobile and rubber company securities, 
for instance, sank on the realization that 
production of motor vehicles and tires 
for civilian use was to be virtually wiped 
out. Rubber companies with plantations 
in Malaya and other besieged points in 
the Far East were especially beset. Stocks 
of several leading tire producers by the 
middle of the week had lost more than 
one-third off the values prevailing before 
Dec. 6. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
whose plantations in Liberia are farther 
from the immediate scenes of conflict, 
pm only about half as much. 
¢ Especial Pessimism—Consumers’ goods 
and some retail groups were subject to 
especial market pessimism. Last week’s 
decline in Montgomery Ward and Sears, 
Roebuck shares was accelerated this 
week. Montgomery Ward lost 1% a share 
on Wednesday and Sears dropped 34. 
The “blue chip” American Telephone 
& Telegraph stock sold at 128, lowest in 
three years. 


War babies, on the other hand, did 
much better. With a petroleum scarcity 
and higher prices in the offing, Phillips 
Petroleum, Pure Oil, Shell Union, and 
Tide Water Associated this week re- 
corded new high prices for the year. 
Equities of aircraft manufacturing com- 
panies and railroad equipment have ral- 
lied to approximately their Dec. 6 levels. 
Freight-car and locomotive makers are 
getting better steel deliveries for regular 
business as well as being loaded with 
government orders. 
¢ Seat for $19,000—Indicative of the low 
frame of mind in security and commodity 
circles was the sale a week ago of a 
membership in the New York Stock 
Exchange for $19,000, lowest price since 
1898. Highest price was $625,000 in 
1929. A few days ago membership in 
the Chicago Board of Trade sold for 
$175, lowest price for half a century 
and less than the annual dues. 

Salesmen still can sell securities even 
though listed markets are sick. Under- 
writers on Wednesday had little diffi- 
culty in disposing of 112,740 shares of 
Maryland Drydock Co. and 30,000 
shares of Merck & Co. common stocks. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 


Industrial .. 88.0 87.5 92.7 103.0 
Railroad ... 24.5 24.1 27.5 28.3 
Utility .... 33.7 344 374 53.9 
Bonds 
Industrial .. 105.1 104.1 105.9 103.0 
Railroad ... 82.3 80.6 83.9 869 
Utility .... 104.7 102.9 107.5 105.5 
U. S. Govt. 110.8 110.7 112.2 111.8 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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COMMODITIES 
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Curbs on Prices 
Drive for price-fixing law 
in Congress, ceilings imposed 
by OPA, and sugar freezing 
retard rise in raw materials. 


With almost two weeks to digest the 

news of United States entry into the 
war, buyers and sellers of commodities 
still haven’t decided whether they're 
hot or cold. They're only sure that 
prices want to go up but that Washing 
ton is throwing more and more restric- 
tions in the way of any advance. 
@ OPA Snags Rise—Commodities on 
which ceiling prices have been estab- 
lished by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion—and there are more of them every 
day—have backed down to the prescribed 
levels but tend in only a very few cases 
to go below the tops set. Others that 
still are moving in a more or less free 
market, such as many foodstuffs, have 
given ground (table, page 54) under the 
frowns of the boys in OPA. 

A lot of things have contributed to 

the slackening in speculative ardor. 
Congress, finally responding to the reali- 
ties of war, is showing signs of doing 
something about price-fixing legislation 
and will include farm _prices—even 
though farmers won't feel the full brunt. 
The OPA has given clear indication of 
its inclination of restraining food prices 
by its stabilizing order for “gr and its 
ceiling price on cottonseed oil and lard- 
products that it long had feared to 
touch. 
e Reins on Imports—Generally speak- 
ing, the supply of food is not only ade- 
quate but plentiful, and the authorities 
in Washington aim to keep it so. This 
will be reflected, under present plans, in 
more rigid controls over all the food 
products we import in quantity such as 
sugar, coffee, and cocoa. And _ there 
seems a strong probability that OPA’s 
actions in pegging several foodstuffs this 
week will be reemphasized later when 
the bureau gets a law defining its power 
more clearly. 

Meanwhile, scrambles like last week’s 
consumer rush for flour look pretty ludi- 
crous to informed followers of commodi- 
ties. The United States started the cur- 
rent season with two years’ require- 
ments of wheat on hand. Imports will 
be negligible, so the country will come 
up to next summer’s harvest still hold- 
ing a surplus of a full year’s needs. ‘The 
mere fact that 20% to 25% of the 
surplus may be under government loan 
is hardiy regarded by traders as anything 
to inspire hoarding of flour. 

This loan wheat, in fact, will come on 
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WALTER KIDDE & CO 
Agency—T. J. Matoner, Inc, 


THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. OF 
NEW YORK 
Agency——-BaTTEN, Barton, DursTine & 
Osporn, Inc. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC 32, 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO 


Agency—-Tuw McCartr Co 

OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO... 
Agency—Samvuet €. Croot Co., Inc 

RCA MANUFACTURING CO 12 
Agency—Lorp & THomas 

REMINGTON RAND INC .2nd Cover 
Agency—-Leerord ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC 

JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC 18 
Agency—AUBREY, Moors & Wattace, Inc 


SKILSAW, INC. 36 


Agency—-Ear_e Lepoetn, Ino 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 10 
Agency—Fviiern & Smite & Ross, Inc 


| the market in case prices try to run 
away. On Wednesday the Commodity 


Credit Corp. announced plans to sell its 
170,000,000 bu. whenever prices get 15¢ 
a bu. above the 1941 loan price. Thus 
loan wheat is anything but “off the mar- 
ket.” Incidentally, CCC recently has 
been selling corn with an eye to keeping 
livestock feed prices in line with live- 
stock quotations. 

© Regulating Supply—The Supply Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board's policy of 
rationing supplies of imported raw ma- 
terials will have more influence on in- 
dustrial raw materials than it will on 
food commodities. Items like rubber, 
tin, chrome, manganese, tungsten, anti- 
mony, and jute are typical of those that 
will come under SPAB rules. 

Inventory regulation can be carried 
over into other fields, however, as indi- 
cated by this week’s OPM order affect- 
ing sugar. This provided that no user, 
jobber, or wholesaler may accept delivery 
from an importer or refiner of more 
sugar during any one month than he 
received during the corresponding 1940 
month. Moreover, all inventory in ex- 
cess of 60 days’ supply in the hands of 
any user is to be frozen, and the buyer 
may not accept delivery of sugar if the 
new shipment would boost his stocks to 
more than 30 days’ supply. 


THE WAR RECORD 


Commodities climbed and se- 
curities slumped after war declara- 
tion. Then both reversed to ap- 
proach pre-war levels. Closing 
prices on Saturday, Dec. 6, 1941, 
before bombers attacked Oahu, 
and current prices together with 
highs and lows since Dec. 6 are 
shown below: 

Current 
Dec. 6 High Low Price 
Wheat, No. 2 

winter .... 1183 1282 
Corn (Dec.) .. 74% 793 
Oats (Dec.) .. 49% 523 
Rye (Dec.) ... 64% 69% 

Soy Beans 

(Dec.) .... 165 7 
Lard (Dec.) .. 9.95 10.57 
Cocoa (Mar.) . 8.56 8.85 
Coffee (Dec.). 12.45 12.83 
Sugar (World) 2.67 2.72 
Eggs (Dec.) .. 30.55 33.80 
Cotton (Dec.). 16.74 16.75 
Cottonseed Oil 

(Jan.) ..... 13.05 13.68 
Wool Tops 

(Dec.) ‘ 
Spot Commod- 

ities} ..... 212.0 218.0 
Industrial 

Stocks* ... 94.2 94.2 
R.R. Stocks*.. 26.9 26.9 
High-Grade 

R.R. Bondst 92.59 92.59 89.94 90.61 
Second-Grade 

er 49.57 49.57 45.39 47.16 


125.9 131.8 


* Standard & Poor's 
+ Dow-Jones 
+ Moody’s 
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Squeezing Rubber 


Holiday for tire sales em. 
phasizes drastic restriction to 
be expected now that supplies 
from Far East are doubtfu! 


The tire and rubber industn 

manufacturer to consumer—wa 
full-fledged war footing this 
observance of OPM’s “‘moratoriy) 
new tire sales to the public an 
processing of crude rubber for a 
essential uses. Although only a 
program, it was accepted on all 
as a foretaste of what is to come 
the war in the Pacific takes some 
pectedly favorable turn. 
e@ Drastic Curb—After several months 
during which limitation of rubber con 
sumption has been pushed by easy 
stages, the final reduction now comes in 
one fell swoop. Instead of the 70,000 
tons of crude the industry was consum.- 
ing each month last spring or the 55,000 
tons a month recently, the prospect now 
is that the rate will be cut to between 
30,000 and 40,000 tons month); 

At the present time it is believed that 

30,000 will do no more than handle the 
needs of the Army and Navy plus abso- 
lutely essential civilian services such 4s 
requirements for bus and truck trans- 
portation. As actual military require. 
ments expand over the next few months, 
it is expected that monthly use will 
climb to an irreducible minimum of 
about 40,000 tons. 
@ Two Years’ Supply—In view of the 
fact that this country now has on hand 
about 600,000 tons of crude rubber 
and that 100,000 more will shortly be 
unloaded from ships now at sea, the 
United States can run for about two 
years if every nonessential civilian use 
is cut to the bone at once. Synthetic 
rubber—12,500 tons this year and per- 
haps 70,000 next—won’t help much. 
Hence the tire sales holiday while OPM 
drove for a permanent plan. 

Severest sufferer from the prospective 
shortage of tires for civilian use would 
be the automobile industry if the car 
makers had not already had their own 
schedules cut to the bone. As it is, 
retail tire dealers apparently will be 
hardest hit. The best they can do is 
make stocks of casings go as far as pos- 
sible, because they won’t get many 
more, due to the simple fact that manu- 
facturers’ stocks, at about 4,000,000 
tires, are the lowest of modern times 

Salvage may increase available re- 
claimed rubber supplies to some slight 
degree, but that won’t help much 
manufacturing tires or camelback for 
retreading. ‘These uses rely mainly on 
crude rubber. The industry of late has 
been using a record 25,000 to 27,000 
tons of reclaimed rubber a month. 
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{HE TRADING POST 


— 


wo Americans 


“[ don’t see a bit of sense in sitting 
wn and crying about the war!” 

“That snatch of a conversation I 
zught the other morning as I was shuf- 
ing up the ramp at Grand Central with 
he crowd of commuters that had just 
»t off my train. It was a day or two 
iter the affair at Honolulu. 

in that sentiment I couldn’t really 
iad much to quarrel with, but there was 
gmething about its tone that made me 
geak a look at the woman just ahead of 
oe who had offered it. She had tossed 
ier head so impatiently. 

She looked well-fed, well-clad, and 
ycll-groomed. And as she turned her 
yad toward her companion, I caught a 
jimpse of a face that was attractive 
ven though a shade on the petulant 
ade. Obviously she was what we call a 
eined person—refined, I should guess, 
yst about te the point of complacency. 
ind you could see she was sore. 

“The very idea of calling it off and 
poling a perfectly good party!” she 
sent on. “It’s her turn and the crowd 
jas counting on a good time. What dif- 
erence does the war make anyway. Sup- 
nse we are getting into it. It makes me 
ick when people get so heavy about a 
hing and spoil everybody’s fun.” 
That’s all I heard. We reached the 
iad of the ramp; the couple went one 
wy and I went the other. But I had 
jeard enough to gather that the lady 
would do her best to see that the war 
ould not interfere with her pleasures. 
I felt a little sick myself. 
* * os 


The other morning, a man I know— 
all him Brown—who lives in a little 
wn in the North Carolina mountains, 
vas awakened quite early by a pound- 
ng on his front door. It wasn’t one of 
those polite raps, with a pause to let you 
get to the door. It was a lusty pounding, 
ad it kept up until Brown had wrapped 
umself in a bathrobe, got to the door, 
and opened it. 

There stood a mountaineer he knows, 
vho lives some two miles and a half out 
‘town, a big fellow in the upper sixties, 
aout six feet four. 

“Can I have a word with you, Mr. 
Brown?” he asked. 

His voice carried an overtone of busi- 
ness, so Brown replied, “Sure thing; 
tome in.” 

“Could you come outside?” con- 
tnued the mountaineer. 

_ Brown then knew the business must 
ve serious. He stepped outside and 
pulled the door to. 

“What's up?” 

“They got Jim.” The mountain man’s 
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eyes were hard, and his jaw was set. 

Now Brown knew—or, more accur- 
ately, he had heard—some time ago, that 
Jim, the oldest of five sons, had been 
doing a little bootlegging up in the hills. 
So he was not altogether surprised. | 

“I’m terribly sorry,” he said. “Where | 
did they get him?” | 

“Honolulu,” replied the old man. 

“Honolulu? What do you mean? 
What was he doing there?” 

“Jim joined the Navy, you know, 
some time back.” 

“No, I didn’t know,” said Brown. 
“I’m terribly sorry. Is there anything | 
can do?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s what I came down 
about. You know we ain’t got no car.” 

“I know. You can borrow mine if you 
need it. Can you drive?” 

“No, I can’t. That’s just it. I wonder 
if I bring George and Fred down here, 
you'd run ’em down to Asheville?” 

“T’ll be glad to,” Brown assured him. 
“When do they want to go? What’s do- 
ing in Asheville?” 

“They got to go right now,” ripped 
out the mountaineer. ““They’re goin’ to 
get into the Navy. They got to square 
things for Jim, you know.” 

“Yes,” answered Brown slowly, gazing | 
off into the morning haze over the 
mountains. “Of course.” 

“Thanks, I'll bring ’em right down.” 

And without another word, the plain- 
spoken, plain-living man of the hills 
turned away and down the steps and 
trudged off on his two-and-a-half mile 
hike to get two more of his sons on their 
way to meet their country’s need. 


x * x 


During the days just ahead we’re go- 
ing to learn a lot. Some of it will be 
hard to believe; some will be hard to 
take. But maybe it'll do us good. 

And I suspect one of the rst things 
we'll learn, and one of the most valu- 
able, is whether the American people 
are best typified by the Lady of the 
Ramp or the Man of the Hills. 

We've been hearing a lot about the 
American way of life, the American 
standard of living, the blessings of Amer- 
ican citizenship. And without knowing 
a thing about it, I’d hazard a guess that 
the Lady of the Ramp has got a lot more 
than the Man of the Hills out of that 
American way of life, that she has tasted 
a lot more of the luxuries of that Amer- 
ican standard of living, that she has en- 
joyed a lot more of the material bless- 
ings, at least, of American citizenship. 
I suspect she has, by long odds, the big- 
ger stake in all of them. 


It takes all kinds of people to make a | 
nation. Now the question is: What | 
kind do we have the most of? 


W.C, | xa ae ss DD 


THE IRON FIRE**~ 


what other 
investment, 
Gan Earn” 


39h a Year! 
? 


—that’s what Iron Fireman Stokers 
earn for Nicetown Dye Plant 
At the Nicetown Dye 
Works Co., Philadel- 
phia, two Iron Fireman 
Spreader stokers were 
installed in 1939, re- 
placing stokers of 
another make. These 
results were achieved: 


1. Fuel costs cut 
26.4% (Formerly 
cost 34c, now cost 
25c per thousand 
pounds of steam.) 

2. Coal consumption reduced 4500 Ibs. 
daily during banking period. 

3. Boiler room labor cut substantially. 

4. Steam pressure stays constant during 
cleaning periods and peak loads. 

5. Total savings equal 39% annual return 
on investment in Iron Fireman stokers. 
This is just a typical case of what Iron 

Fireman stokers are doing for others. May we 

survey your boiler room and submit a report 

—at our risk? [Below: Nicetown Dye Works} 


Raymond Wall, President, 
Nicetown Dye Works 


a 
@h ~2: 


IRON FIREMAN 


Inon Fireman Mrc. Co., (Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; 
Toronto). 
j Mail to: 3159 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


0) See me about making, free, Iron Fireman Survey. i 
(1) Send free copy of ““Modernize, i 


Economize, Iron Fireman-ize.”’ 


Address 


] Pe Riccisiiitinsnneminslinaen 
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THE TREND 


DEBT FOR VICTORY, CLAIMS FOR POSTERITY 


It was less than a year ago that Congress heatedly 
debated whether to permit the government to contract 
a debt as high as $65,000,000,000. Congressmen argued 
that deficit-spending was rapidly taking the country 
toward ruin, that the debt was big enough. But today 
we are headed for a national debt of $100,000,000,000— 
even higher. With the declaration of war against Japan 
on Dec. 8 and against Germany and Italy on Dec. 11, 
the traditional prejudices against debt expansion have 
become academic. ‘The war assumes first importance, 
and an increased national debt emerges as a necessary 
by-product of the war. This is the historical precedent 
not only in the United States, but also in England, 
I’rance, Germany, and all other nations of the world. 
War builds debt. 


@ Unquestionably, it is this close association with war that 
is responsible, in part, for the general disapproval of pub- 
lic debt throughout the world. Yet, it isn’t the internal 
war debt that causes basic post-war economic dislocations; 
rather it is usually the external debt arising from the 
peace. For, after most wars, the losing nation is asked 
to pay an indemnity; and this indemnity results in a 
terrific drain upon the home economy. In order to pay 
the debt, the debtor nations have to export goods and 
services. What is sent abroad to the victor in payment 
of the indemnity, leaves the loser nation just that much 
poorer. However, when the external debt of a country 
mounts too high, when the nationals conclude that they 
are working primarily to raise the standard of living of 
foreigners, then they revolt; they repudiate the foreign 
claims. ‘Thus, Germany stopped paying reparations; thus 
France and Great Britain defaulted on their war debts 
to the United States. 

However, the United States today is not building up 
an external debt. Whenever the treasury floats a new 
issue or sells savings bonds or stamps, it sells them to 
domestic banks, insurance companies, school teachers, 
clerical helpers, factory workers, and so on. It is an 
internal debt. And when the government pays the inter- 
est and the principal on its debt, those remittances go, 
in turn, to domestic insurance companies, banks, school 
teachers, factory workers, etc. 


© Thus, the interest payments are not withdrawn from 
the United States; the purchasing power is not trans- 
ferred from American nationals to foreigners. Rather— 
and this is the critical point—the payments represent a 
shift in purchasing power, from the Peters who pay 
taxes to the Pauls who own bonds and savings stamps. 
And in many cases, the Peters will be Pauls and the 
Pauls will be Peters, for most people are at once both 
taxpayers and investors. The man who has as little as 
$100 in the savings bank is an indirect owner of govern- 
ment bonds, for U. S. obligations normally constitute 
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a substantial proportion of a savings bank’s investients. 

A further distinction is worth noting. Gover nent, 
or public debt, is basically different from private | ind; 
vidual or corporate) debt. A private corporation, when 
it has to pay interest or dividends, does so out of its 
own production. Thus, for example, when the Penp. 
sylvania Railroad pays dividends or interest, it distributes 
—in effect—its receipts from so many carloads of freight, 
or when the American Tel. & Tel. pays coupons, it is 
distributing the cash equivalent of X number of local 
and long-distance telephone calls. 


® For a corporation or an individual, then, debt implies 
a diminution of its assets. Bond interest becomes an 
outpayment without any direct or immediate compen. 
sation. But for a nation, that is not so. The interest 
on a government bond goes (for the most part) to a 
domestic corporation or individual. There is neither 
gain nor loss for the country as a whole. Therefore, a 
government need not look upon the national debt—in 
and of itself—as a calamity. The debt constitutes a set, or 
bundle, of claims against society—the claims of the 
creditor group against the group as a whole. 

It is when the holdings of bonds become over. 
concentrated in a particular and small group—a_ bond- 
holder class—that a large debt becomes dangerous to 
the economic stability of the nation. In such an event, 
the bondholder class would be drawing from society as 
a whole an overwhelming volume of purchasing power; 
and as time went on all other groups would consider 
themselves economically enslaved to this particular class, 
The taxpayers—society at large—would then revolt. But 
consider this: 

In the United States today, people are taxed accord- 
ing to their capacity to pay. Our income taxes are gradu- 
ated according to earnings. Therefore, the prospect of 
a small group of bondholders bleeding a large part of 
society into revolt is almost a condition contrary to fact. 
For the large bondholders, having the large incomes, 
have to pay the high taxes. 


e That is a strategic economic point to bear in mind, 
as month after month, the Victory Program raises the 
national debt to new high levels. We are building up 
debt claims for posterity to pay; that much is true. But 
members of posterity will pay those claims to and among 
one another; and society as a whole will be neither 
richer nor poorer as a result. Thus, even though this 
debt we are now building is creating a creditor group, 
it is simultaneously creating a taxpayer group too. ‘The 
debt determines not only those who will collect interest 
in the future, but also, under our system of taxation, 
those who will pay the taxes! 


The Editors of Business Week 
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